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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
CONTROL OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES’ 


W. H. GREEVER 
New York City 


HE relation of the United Lutheran Church to theological edu- 
cation is a subject which requires a realistic rather than a theo- 
retical treatment. The reality in the case, which projects the 
present discussion, is the fact that the United Lutheran Church 
has and recognizes a distinct dependence upon its ministry and, in 
connection with that, a real responsibility for the training of its 
ministers. The question of control of seminaries is a question of 
means or method by which to discharge the recognized responsi- 
bility and to secure, in ministerial service, what the program of the 
church requires. It is not enough to seek a mere “yes” or “no” 
to the question of “control.” It is true that “control” is a big 
factor in policies and that policies have much to do with products, 
but policies are not everything, and no special control is ever en- 
tirely determinative of policies. The whole life of the church is 
involved in the call of men into the ministry, in their training, and 
in their life service; and no matter how apparent, or tangible, or 
powerful certain influences may become at certain times, the life 
stream which the individual shares with the whole church is never 
broken. 

Because there is so much more involved in this question than 
the mere management of institutions it seems most desirable that 
the subject be discussed in its broader aspects in order to discover 
just what the importance of “control” is, in the total picture. From 


1 This paper was prepared for a particular group to which it was presented and was 
designed to call forth floor discussion. It was not prepared with any thought of general 
publication. The author is particularly anxious that the suggested board should be 
regarded as merely an expression of how such a board might be instituted. The par- 
ticular representation in that board is not such as the author himself might be willing to 
advocate. The designations are intended to be merely suggestive—W. H. G. 
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the point of view of the U.L.C.A. certain facts cannot be dismissed 
without consideration of their inherent significance and of their 
logical implications. We specify some:of the most important of 
these facts and implications as they involve definite responsibilities. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


It is a fact that definite responsibilities. for much which is 
dependent directly upon what is given to men in preparation for 
the ministry, by the theological seminaries, has been delegated to 
the United Lutheran Church, by the constituent synods, in the 
Constitution which the synods approved. The following is cited 
from the Constitution of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
in definition of “objects” (Article VI, Sections 1, 2 and 4a): 


“To preserve and extend the pure teachings of the Gospel and the right 
administration of the Sacraments. 

“To conserve the unity of the true faith, to guard against any departure 
therefrom, and to strengthen the church in faith and confession. 

“To awaken, co-ordinate, and effectively direct the energies of the church 
in such operations as the training of ministers and teachers to be witnesses 
of the Word.” 


Whether or not a responsibility for theological education for 
the whole church was definitely in mind when this part of the Con- 
stitution was formulated and adopted, it would seem to have been 
difficult to make it more explicit even if theological education had 
been specified. Certainly this responsibility involves a very vital 
relationship between the United Lutheran Church and the theolog- 
ical seminaries in which its ministers are taught, and from which 
issue influences constantly which go immediately into the whole 
life of the church. Does that relationship make “control” neces- 
sary, or can the responsibility be discharged by some other ar- 
rangement like the present one? 

The further facts that ownership and control were not made 
matters of either Constitution or previous articles of agreement 
but, as is quite definitely understood, were intentionally omitted and 
were left in the hands of constituent synods, is the answer which 
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the church gave to this question when the United Lutheran Church 
was organized—and was still the answer of the church in its 
eleventh Convention, 1938, as shown by its specific reservations 
when a more definite practical relationship between the United 
Lutheran Church and the seminaries was proposed. And yet, the 
final answer to the question does not seem to have been given, for 
the question still persists. Because the question persists, however, 
is not conclusive evidence that “control” is the only answer. It 
simply means that some more definite and effective working rela- 
tionship is sought through which the United Lutheran Church can 
be assured of its ability to discharge its responsibilities as fully as 
possible in the matter of theological education. Such a discharge 
of its constitutional responsibilities compels concern for at least 
four cardinal things for which it is largely dependent upon the 
seminaries: sound doctrine, consistent testimony (witnessing), 
unity, and technical training for specialized service (leadership). 
Whether these things can be secured or not without direct control 
depends chiefly upon the voluntary attitudes and policies of the 
seminaries (boards and faculties) and their supporting synods. 
No attempt is made at this point to reach a final answer to the 
question involved because these constitutional responsibilities are 
not the only ones to be considered before the final answer can be 
given. 


GENERAL RELATIONSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES 


There are at least three distinct relationships of the United 
Lutheran Church in which its responsibility for the theology of 
its ministers must be considered: (1) Its relationship to other 
church bodies, and especially to other Lutheran bodies, (2) its 
relationship to its own constituent synods, and (3) its relationship 
to its boards and agencies. 

In the first of these it must be recognized as a fact that insti- 
tutions and individuals are always regarded by other bodies as 
belonging to the United Lutheran Church, rather than to a con- 
stituent synod, or as, in any special sense, independent. Their 
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utterances and conduct are judged as a responsibility of the United 
Lutheran Church, whether there is warrant or not for such judg- 
ment. Such is the fact, and it is a fact which involves the very 
question under discussion. To answer the question, as here in- 
volved, by saying that the United Lutheran Church has no such 
responsibility as is ascribed to it, because it has no real authority 
in the case, may be satisfactory to members of the United Lutheran 
Church, but that answer is not satisfactory to others. Is that a 
matter of indifference to us? Or does it involve those constitu- 
tional responsibilities in questions of doctrine? If we admit any 
degree of responsibility it is almost an axiomatic principle that we 
must allow a corresponding degree of authority, and make pro- 
vision for the exercise of the same. If, for instance, in the case of 
questionable doctrine in any particular institution, we refuse to 
allow to the United Lutheran Church an authority corresponding 
to this responsibility, in defense of the indefinite right of so-called 
“academic freedom,” the constitutional responsibility of the United 
Lutheran Church compels it to ask for the exercise of authority by 
those in the constituency of that institution in whom authority is 
vested. This still does not settle the question of control, for con- 
trol involves complete authority, and we are still speaking of 
particular authority. . 

In the relationship of the United Lutheran Church to its con- 
stituent synods, apart from constitutional questions, the theological 
education of its ministers is a matter of practical importance, as it 
pertains to spirit and efficiency in the program of the church. It 
would seem sometimes as if this is the chief point at which the 
question of control becomes acute. Of course the responsibility 
for whatever defects or deficiencies are charged against ministers, 
individually or collectively, is not allowed to rest long at any one 
place. The leaders in the church, upon whom rests the responsi- 
bility for the progress of its general program, recognize the min- 
isters in the parishes as the real leaders of the life and activities of 
the church and are constantly calling upon them for actions and 
results. Not infrequently the failures of ministers to measure up 
to reasonable expectations is charged to failure of the theological 
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seminaries to train and inspire them adequately for their tasks. 
One answer of the seminaries is that the colleges are responsible 
for not furnishing proper material. Then the colleges answer 
quickly that the responsibility rests upon the homes, where life is 
not what it used to be. The answer of parents is that the church 
is not doing its duty in the nurture of the Christian home, and the 
circle is completed. Even so, the responsibility for such failure, 
justly or unjustly, is allowed to rest longer on the seminaries than 
anywhere else. 

Furthermore the general program of the church gives many 
occasions for transfer of men from parishes in one synod to 
another, and to particular positions for general service, and the 
concern of the United Lutheran Church grows that no matter 
where men are trained they be trained for service wherever the 
church has need—that they be trained for the whole church. This 
requires a unity in all of the work of theological education which 
at least raises the question of a unified control. This, however, 
does not answer the question, because almost the very opposite con- 
sideration, the importance of special training for special service, 
raises the same question from another angle. 

We mention just one more practical matter, which involves 
the relationship of the United Lutheran Church to its constituent 
synods in connections with theological education—the matter of 
support for individual institutions. As the case is now, the sup- 
porting constituencies of the various seminaries do not guarantee 
support according to need, if need is measured not by requirements 
for survival but by requirements for efficiency in fields of service 
concerning which there is no doubt. There is no control at present 
by which resources can be distributed to meet such needs. The 
nearest we have come to such a provision is in the Board of Edu- 
cation, which with its limited funds can do but little more than 
make gestures of good will. Each seminary has its own consti- 
tuency, weak or strong, and there is practically no pooling of re- 
sources for increased efficiency anywhere. Any general attempt 
to change this situation now would appear to be futile. On this 
point the 1938 Convention said: “Hands off.” 
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In relation to its boards, through which its program of service 
is carried on, the United Lutheran Church has a vital and an im- 
mediate interest in theological education. In the first place, fully 
one-fifth of its active ministers are under the immediate direction 
of these boards, and in the second place, these boards are in con- 
stant contact with all the ministers upon whom they are dependent 
for co-operation and support. It is through these contacts that 
defections and deficiencies are most quickly and most accurately 
discerned. Perhaps through these service agencies the church be- 
comes more keenly aware of the shortcomings of theological train- 
ing than is possible for seminary faculties and boards of directors. 
To what extent are the findings or complaints of these agencies 
responsible for the persistence of the question of general church 
control? 


CoRPORATE RESPONSIBILITIES 


The United Lutheran Church in America is an incorporated 
body. So are its constituent synods and boards and seminaries. 
Incorporation requires specification of purposes, definition of 
powers, and the assumption of the responsibilities of legal status. 
Separate incorporation implies some degree of independence. 
Where distinct corporations are all included in one general organi- 
zation the question of relationships becomes a vital one to unity 
and to the realization of the purposes of the general organization, 
and in a real degree particular corporations are of necessity sub- 
sidiaries to the inclusive corporation. However great the liberties 
specified for particular corporations, they must all be held account- 
able, in all that is basic to unity, to the inclusive corporation. In 
the present case, the seminaries of the United Lutheran Church are 
older in their corporate existence than the United Lutheran Church, 
are not creatures of the United Lutheran Church, and have ac- 
cepted the present relationship by agreement. The powers which 
they have are retained powers, in terms of agreement, and are not 
delegated powers. This fact makes a change to complete control 
by the United Lutheran Church corporately impossible through 
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any compulsory action of the United Lutheran Church, and many 
practical grounds could be cited to show that such action, if it 
could be made effective, would be inadvisable. 

The answer to this question of “control,” therefore, seems to 
be in some new definition of an effective relationship by which, on 
the one hand, the responsibilities of the United Lutheran Church 
can be discharged in all of its relationships, and, on the other hand, 
the seminaries will discharge their responsibilities to the church 
as a whole. 


APPENDIX 


As a definite suggestion of how such a working relationship 
as seems to be needed and desired might be secured, the following 
is submitted: That the United Lutheran Church institute a new 
board to be known as the accrediting Board of Theological Educa- 
tion for the United Lutheran Church in America, whose duties 
shall be: (no attempt here to define duties), the members of which 
shall be chosen so as to be representative of all the interests of the 
church, as, for instance, representatives of Executive Board (2), 
of Theological Seminaries (4), of Board of Education (3), of 
Parish and Church School Board (3), of Board of American 
Missions (3), of Board of Foreign Missions (2), of Board of 
Social Missions (2), of Pastors (3). These representatives of 
the boards need not be members of those boards but nominated by 
the boards as competent representatives of the contacts of those 
boards. 


SOME QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE PROPOSED 
CHANGE IN SEMINARY CONTROL 


L. H. LARIMER 
Springfield, Ohio 


S the principle of synodical control of theological seminaries 
rather vitally embedded in the type, culture, make-up, and con- 
stitution of the United Lutheran Church in America? 

There must be some reason why the former General Synod 
and General Council each had its seminaries under synodical control 
and why the Synod of the South, in entering the merger, gave over 
its seminary to synodical control. Was this agreement simply 
practical expediency for the sake of merging, or was it a cherished, 
inherent principle consonant with the idea that all true progress 
in the development of theological study and the training of min- 
isters and teachers must come through such freedom in the schools 
as their constituency grants, and that each school will make its best 
contribution to the total theology and life of the church when it is 
allowed to preserve, develop, and change its emphases through in- 
ward and local processes, rather than from any attempt that has 
the appearance of outward constraint and regimentation? The 
spirit and genius of the U.L.C.A., with a membership composed 
of more varied elements of culture and doctrine, seems to warrant 
the idea of synodical control. Our plan so far has not been mere 
expediency, but necessity—the necessity of our nature. 

We raise the question in the proposed change from synodical 
control to general control—not of the propriety or possibility, or of 
certain advantages which the change might bring, but the question 
of the nature, the internal mind and order, of our part of the Luth- 
eran Church. We are not saying anything against the procedure 
employed in other branches of the Lutheran Church. Their his- 
torical antecedents and culture have been different, and each branch 
must work out its own problems in its own way. 
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2. Is the proposed change necessary for the development of 
our schools and for the increased theological standing of our 
church? 


We may venture to affirm that the theological seminaries of 
the U.L.C.A. have made contributions to the Lutheran Church in 
this country equal to the contributions of those branches of our 
church in which the seminaries are under general control. We 
need not enter into any enumerated comparisons of the productions 
of U.L.C.A. seminaries with the seminaries of other branches. 
We believe that credit can be given to all schools of the U.L.C.A. 
and we would not want to undervalue the work of those that are 
not U.L.C.A. But so far, at least, the history of Lutheran theo- 
logical education in this country does not warrant the necessity of 
change for the sake of theological development and efficient 
ministerial training. 


We do not care to press this question further. Let those who 
are insistent on the change show from the history of our synodical 
controlled schools that their productions are short of the produc- 
tions of general controlled seminaries, taking into consideration 
of course the multiplicity of factors in all schools, synodical or 
general. 


We might be willing to submit the whole problem involved to 
the investigation and conclusions arising out of these two ques- 
tions, Does the nature of the U.L.C.A. call for or permit this 
change? and, Does the increased efficiency of our schools necessitate 
it? 

3. Does this proposed general control give promise of placing 
our schools in a more favorable comparison with the theological 
schools of other Christian bodies? There is a rather persistent 
ambition that as a church in this country with enormous responsi- 
bilities resting upon us, we should have fewer, but larger and better 
equipped institutions, with a prestige of name somewhat equal to 
the larger theological schools, denominational and inter-denomi- 
national. We think that is a laudable ambition. But we call 
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attention that the more renowned inter-denominational seminaries 
are by their very nature free from church control, while those 
schools, denominationally controlled, which have more or less re- 
nown, prestige, and equipment, are having much the same experi- 
ences as our schools of the Lutheran Church, whether synodical or 
general controlled. 


The curriculum of our different schools. will compare favor- 
ably with those of other synods, with their requirements for the 
B.D. degree. If the idea is that the Lutheran Church should pro- 
vide an advanced school for her own more gifted students and 
scholars, the question may be raised not only as to the possibility 
of it, but as to the value of it. Lutheranism can hold its own in 
advanced schools of theology in this country. Lutheran students 
and scholars of advanced attainments do not need to be isolated. 
They can and do hold their own, and bring credit to their church. 
Is not professional idealism and inspiration and fellowship the 
healthiest incentive to progress in education and all forms of 
culture? 


4. Does the proposed change give promise of greater satis- 
faction in the church concerning theological education? The re- 
port of the special committee at the Baltimore Convention speaks 
of “the persistent unrest in the church in relation to the control of 
theological education” and that “this is detrimental to the best 
interests of our institutions.” Accordingly it was proposed to 
change the control from synodical to general, and a committee of 
seven was appointed to seek out ways and means for realizing this 
principle of general control. A special resolution was also at- 
tached, “that the principle of control should be interpreted as apply- 
ing to the field of theological education, curriculum content, aca- 
demic standards, and kindred matters, but specifically not in the 
field of seminary ownership or maintenance.” 


The committee of seven has been appointed, but so far as this 
writer has information, no formal deliverance of the committee 
has been made. Werather infer that the statement in Educational 
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News of December, 1939, was a committee-sanctioned announce- 
ment. The main points in that statement are as follows: 


(1) That the teaching in theological seminaries shall be in accordance 
with the faith of the church and subject to the approval of the church, and 
not of district synods only. 

(2) That teachers in theological seminaries shall conform their conduct 
and practices to the will of the church, and not of district synods only. 

(3) That the seminaries shall change and maintain courses of study in 
accordance with the will of the church, and not of district synods only. 

(4) That the seminaries shall adopt and measure up to such standards 
as may be accepted by the church. 

(5) That seminaries refusing to abide by the faith and will of the 
church in these and kindred matters will be supported by neither the church 
nor the constituent synods. 


We have no disposition ta cavil about words or phrases, but 
we would like to know if there is anything in the background con- 
cerning the faith of the church and the attitude of the seminaries 
towards that faith, any individual seminary, or any individual 
member of a faculty, to warrant such a tentative interpretation. 
Regardless of whatever may be the real or alleged shortcomings 
of our U.L.C.A. seminaries, there does not appear to be a short- 
coming of Confessional integrity on the part of our schools. The 
annual conferences of theological faculties have been marked with 
an unquestioned adherence to the doctrines and faith of our church. 
Perhaps no two members of the conference, nor two members of 
any one school, could agree on the multiplicity of details involved 
in theological study. Surely that is not expected or required of 
our schools. | 

Unquestionably there should be a somewhat uniform arrange- 
ment of courses and emphases in the training of our prospective 
ministers, and the faculty of each school should be alert as to new 
methods and subjects, but can we think that this has been over- 
looked or neglected by our present faculties? Again we wish to 
affirm that our schools will compare very favorably with all theo- 
logical schools in the country in regard to standards and methods 
of instruction for the B.D. degree. Surely the church does not 
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expect or require of her seminaries that they shall turn everything 
of the past upside down for the sake of newness or a questionable 
advancement. The uniformity of our schools is not age-worn, 
nor cut according to order, but it is rather a constant, progressive, 
renewing order, as the times demand. This has been done by our 
schools, and at the same time each school has been free to develop 
its own personality. A school is not an institution. A school is 
a personality. toa we 

We desire to insist quite strongly that the proposed change 
endangers a growing development such as our varied antecedents 
and constituency require, and would substitute for that an imposed 
order. The word control, at its best, is hardly a Gospel term. It 
savors of legalism. The doctrines of grace and the new obedience 
surely ought not to be violated by an imposed administrative order. 
We think that the word co-operate expresses our genius and spirit 
better than the word control. President Knubel, in the Kessler 
Lectures at Hamma Divinity School, laid down and sank deeply 
into the whole life and work of the church the principle of mutual 
service of the individual believer, the congregation, the synod, and 
the general body. 

That is what we are having in our present order of synodical 
control of the seminaries. No seminary is provincial in its service. 
Graduates from the different institutions go East and West, North 
and South. No seminary is independent of the U.L.C.A. A 
healthy relationship exists. The synods of the U.L.C.A. are not 
independent. A healthy relationship exists. A subverting of the 
present order will not make for peace and progress. Whatever 
the church-at-large wants our seminaries to consider and apply 
themselves to, the faculties will respond very heartily. The doors 
of our schools are open to the representatives of all boards of the 
church. I take it that there is a standing invitation, and the 
heartiest welcome, given by all schools to these representatives. 
The Board of Education by its very nature has the right to inquire 
and to make suggestions to our schools. It would be strange in- 
deed if any school would disregard the assistance offered by the 
Board. 
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Anything that ought to be done, any change in curriculum or 
academic standards that ought to be made, can be made under the 
present order. When or where changes are asked for by the 
church, and they should not be responded to, then it should be 
remembered that the church has no enforcing power. Of course 
in any case where clear and defiant departures from the faith of 
the church should occur, then we take it that the synods as well 
as the whole church would administer proper discipline. No synod 
in the U.L.C.A. is going to be lax or indifferent if such unfor- 
tunate conditions should arise. Let it be kept in mind that any 
withholding of funds by the general body, for any other reason 
than departure from the faith of the church, would endanger the 
sources of income of the whole body. 


We are now discussing our fourth and last question. An 


endless number of complications could arise under the proposed 


change, and the succeeding confusion could be worse than the 
present. The proposal is not solidly based. It seems to have 
arisen out of some particular disagreement, and not out of a gen- 
eral misunderstanding of the schools in their relation to the synods 
and the church at large. The church at large as well as the synods 
have the right to press upon the seminaries their demands for effi- 
cient service. Of course the seminaries can only give forth what 
the church gives them. The problem of theological education is 
far deeper than ecclesiastical administration. Gifted men for the 
ministry have to come out of congregations, and out of Christian 
families. The constant pressure and attraction of secularism in 
education is a strong power in luring choice and needed men away 
from the ministry. That power is not going to be met by improved 
arrangements in theological education. It has to be met as best 
it can in the far-flung battle line between the church and the world. 


Many excellent men and women are consecrating themselves to the 


honorable and necessary pursuits of the earthly order, and no dis- 
counting must be made of their value to the church and to society. 
Society, government, industry, and education need all these conse- 
crated men and women in increasing numbers. We feel that our 
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congregations, homes, and schools are pouring forth a steady 
stream of talented and consecrated young people for all the walks 
of life. May their numbers increase! But the source of this 
supply lies in the ministry of the divine Word. The preacher, 
divinely called, properly educated, completely dedicated to the min- 
istration of the Word, has the secret of constructing life rightly. 
The times seem to be before us, and are now upon us, when the 
preacher, the pastor, the evangelist, the educated man, all in one, 
is supremely needed. It would appear to our short sight that there 
are young men today, gifted like Isaiah of old, to whom the divine 
call still comes, ““Who will go for us?” but who do not respond, 
“Here am I, send me.” Yet that be as it may—and let us never 
forget that the secret of calling men to the ministry is a secret 
which the church has never been able to open—God is still raising 
up men as preachers of the Word. 

In all humility, with malice toward none and charity for all, 
let the church, the synods, the schools, the congregations, the 
boards, and the conventions of the church give themselves to that 
which comes first in the enlisting of men for the ministry, and all 
necessary changes in theological education will gradually take 
place. 


ar 


THE PITTSBURGH AGREEMENT AND 
LUTHERAN UNITY 


HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HE Pittsburgh Agreement had a worthy origin, and it has a 
worthy goal. It is the child of a long and painful travail. It 
grew out of the exuberant good will with which the young United 
Lutheran Church in America looked out from its own new home 
upon its wnunited brothers and sisters in America. That good 
will was expressed in the Washington Declaration, adopted at its 
very first biennial convention in 1920. To a jury of ecumenical 
Christendom it would have seemed a singularly narrow and unpro- 
gressive document, hardly what would have been expected of a 
body which had taken over in the merger the traditions of a century 
of co-operation with other Christians in the new United States of 
America. But the young body was intent upon its Lutheranism. 
Its eye was not upon a United Church of the United States but 
upon a union—or at least a federation—of the scattered children 
of the Augustana, particularly those of the wide open spaces of 
the West where a frontier psychology had caused them to huddle 
together in comparatively small groups for the preservation of 
their beloved faith. It was their problems and perils and not the 
spontaneous self-expression of the church in the East that became 
vocal in the Washington Declaration. In a sense the United 
Lutheran Church put itself in the situation of its frontier brethren 
and spoke for them. It is only fair to the church in the East to 
say that the Washington Declaration was a concession as well as 
an advance in positive Lutheranism. It is doubtful whether that 
Declaration would have taken the form it did, had not the prob- 
lems and conviction of the several synodical groups of the 
frontier church been much in the thought of the framers of that 
Declaration. 
343 
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The immediate response to the Washington Declaration was 
disappointing. It did not create the confidence it was designed 
to create. Nevertheless the United Lutheran Church was not 
discouraged. In 1928 at the Convention in Erie a resolution was 
adopted instructing the Executive Board of the church to appoint 
a Commission to make overtures to other Lutheran bodies. Five 
years later this Commission made its first report to the Convention 
at Milwaukee. It had met with a similar Commission of the 
Augustana Synod. The Joint Commission projected a thorough 
study of the whole problem, but its work was interrupted by the 
decision of the Augustana Synod to unite with the American 
Lutheran Conference. ” 


Little was accomplished by this Commission, and the Savannah 
Convention, 1934, voted to discharge it. At the same Convention, 
however, memorials were received from seven constituent synods 
urging that the United Lutheran Church give more serious con- 
sideration to the cause of Lutheran unity in America. An im- 
pressive series of resolutions was adopted. The president was 
directed to bring these resolutions to the attention of other Lu- 
theran bodies in America and to invite them to a conference with a 
view to establishing closer relationships. A new Commission 
was authorized to represent the United Lutheran Church. The 
Savannah Resolutions definitely disclaimed the necessity of any 
other standards or tests of Lutheranism in addition to the Scrip- 
tures and the Confessions. 

The New Commission made its first report at the Columbus 
Convention, 1936, in which it was stated that a number of replies 
to the invitation authorized by the Savannah Convention had been 
received. Only two declinations were received, namely, from the 
Wisconsin and from the Norwegian Synods. 

The American Lutheran Church had appointed a Commission 
which met with our Commission twice during the biennium. Their 
representatives made it plain that in their judgment three matters 
held the two bodies apart, namely, their different attitude toward 
secret societies, their different practices concerning pulpit and altar 
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fellowship with non-Lutherans, and their different views concern- 
ing the Scriptures. The two Commissions adopted statements on 
the first two points of difference. These are Articles I and II of 
the Pittsburgh Agreement. The Commissions were unable to 
agree on the third point. 

At the Baltimore Convention, 1938, our Commission reported 
a better understanding with the Commission of the American 
Lutheran Church and an agreement to report the exact situation 
to both bodies. The Statements were reported, showing the diver- 
gent views as well as the apparent agreement on the first two points. 
They were not presented to the Convention for its consideration 
and approval. The report at Baltimore also stated that a meeting 
had been held with a commission representing the Missouri Synod, 
and that agreement was reached on the doctrines of “Conversion”’ 
and “Election by Grace; but there was disagreement on “The 
Verbal Inspiration of the Scriptures.” 

Five meetings of the Commissions of the American and the 
United Lutheran Church were held during the biennium. At a 
meeting in Pittsburgh in February, 1940, the Commissions adopted 
the proposed Agreement and agreed to present the same to each 
body at its next Convention. The United Lutheran Church will 
be asked, in the convention about to assemble in Omaha, to adopt 
these Articles of Agreement and thus open the way to pulpit and 
altar fellowship with the American Lutheran Church. The objec- 
tive sought is very desirable—in fact, de jure it exists—but the 
Convention should weigh well the implications of the adoption of 
this Agreement and count the cost to its own conscience before it 
votes its approval. Our Commission appreciates the embarrass- 
ment under which it asks the church to take this step and bases its 
recommendations upon a Preamble of rather formidable length as 
compared with the Articles themselves in which, in apologetic 
words for presenting an additional document, after the positive 
statement of the Savannah Convention when the Commission was 
created, we are asked to accept the assurance of the Commission 
on this point and to declare in advance that these Articles do not 
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alter or amend the historic Confessions of the church “in any par- 
ticular,” nor do they constitute “other standards or tests of Lu- 
theranism apart from or alongside of the Confessions;” that they 
“are not contrary to and do not contradict the positions set forth 
in the Washington Declaration of 1920, the Savannah Resolutions 
of 1934, or the Baltimore Declaration of 1938.” With this under- 
standing we are asked to adopt these Articles “and faithfully abide 
by them.” We are then asked to continue the Commission “with 
a view to organic union with all our Lutheran forces in America” 
(presumably the American Lutheran Church among them) “on 
the basis of our Lutheran Confessions alone” (italics ours). 

The several points of the Preamble are to be given considera- 
tion, but it is to be remembered that this Preamble will not be 
submitted to the American Lutheran Church by its Commission as 
their interpretation of the Agreement. Therefore, in our judg- 
ment, the Agreement should be considered, and accepted or re- 
jected, on its merits as it stands. The text of the Agreement is 
as follows: 


I 

That all persons affiliated with any of the Societies or Organizations 
designated in the Washington Declaration of the U.L.C.A. as “Organiza- 
tions injurious to the Christian faith,” should sever their connections with 
such society or organization and shall be so admonished; and members of 
our Churches not now affiliated with such Organizations shall be warned 
against such affiliation. Especially shall the shepherds of the flocks be ad- 
monished to refuse adherence and support to such organizations. 


II 
That Pastors and Congregations shall not practice indiscriminate pulpit 
and altar fellowship with pastors and Churches of other denominations, 
whereby doctrinal differences are ignored or virtually made matters of in- 
difference. Especially shall no religious fellowship whatsoever be practiced 
with such individuals and groups as are not basically evangelical. 


II 


1. The Bible (that is, the canonical books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments) is primarily not a code of doctrines, still less a code of morals, but 
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the history of God’s revelation, for the salvation of mankind, and of man’s 
reaction to it. It preserves for all generations and presents, ever anew, this 
revelation of God, which culminated and centers in Christ, the Crucified and 
Risen One. It is itself the Word of God, His permanent revelation, aside 
from which, until Christ’s return in glory, no other is to be expected. 

2. The Bible consists of a number of separate books, written at various 
times, on various occasions, and for various purposes. Their authors were 
living, thinking personalities, each endowed by the Creator with an individu- 
ality of his own, and each having his peculiar style, his own manner of pres- 
entation, even at times using such sources of information as were at hand. 
Nevertheless, by virtue of a unique operation of the Holy Spirit (II Timothy 
3:16; Il Peter 1:21) by which He supplied to the Holy Writers content and 
fitting Word (II Peter 1:21; I Corinthians 2:12, 13) the separate books of 
the Bible are related to one another, and taken together, constitute a complete, 
errorless, unbreakable whole of which Christ is the center (John 10:35). 
They are rightly called the Word of God. This unique operation of the Holy 
Spirit upon the writers is named inspiration. We do not venture to define its 
mode, or manner, but accept it as a fact. 

3. Believing, therefore, that the Bible came into existence by this unique 
co-operation of the Holy Spirit and the human writers, we accept it (as a 
whole and in all its parts) as the permanent divine revelation, as the Word of 
God, the only source, rule, and norm for faith and life, and as the ever fresh 
and inexhaustible fountain of all comfort, strength, wisdom, and guidance 
for all mankind. 


In the judgment of not a few of our people the Agreement as 
it stands should not be adopted for the following reasons: 

1. Concerning the Articles in general: (1) We agree with 
the statement adopted by the Maryland Synod at its 1940 con- 
vention that these Articles go beyond the position taken by the 
Savannah Convention of the United Lutheran Church, which, in 
reaffirming its acceptance of the historic Confessions of the Lu- 
theran Church (especially the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and 
Luther’s Small Catechism), added the words, “and we set up no 
other standards or tests of Lutheranism apart from them or along- 
side of them.” Further the Convention said, “Inasmuch as our 
now separated Lutheran Church bodies all subscribe to these same 
Confessions, it is our sincere desire and belief that we already 
possess a firm basis on which to unite in one Lutheran Church in 
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America and there is no doctrinal reason why such a union should 
not come to pass” (U.L.C.A. Minutes, 1934, p. 416). “If the 
Pittsburgh Articles do not constitute tests additional to the historic 
Confessions of the church, standards alongside of the Constitution 
of the U.L.C.A., the Washington Declaration of 1920, and the 
Baltimore Declaration of 1938, they are either meaningless or 
superfluous” (Maryland Synod Minutes, 1940). (2) The Articles 
are not crystal clear and are susceptible of conflicting interpreta- 
tions. This is evident not only from the conflicting statements 
quoted from the Preamble of the Agreement and the resolutions 
of the Maryland Synod, but also from the following statements 
of the American Lutheran Church Commissioners: 


Statement in Kirchliche Zeitschrift, Apr., 1939, p. 239: “Here [in Pitts- 
burgh] was achieved what was not achieved before. . . . The commission of 
the U.L.C.A. acknowledged the complete errorlessness of the Scripture. The 
original proposal of our [A.L.C.] commission on this point was as follows: 
The Scripture is ‘one organic whole without contradiction and error (John 
10:35),’ and that of the U.L.C.A. was: The Scripture is ‘a complete, perfect, 
unbreakable whole of which Christ is the center (John 10:35).’ The com- 
mission dropped the word ‘perfect’ (from the statement submitted by the 
U.L.C.A. commissioners) and substituted ‘errorless.. The commission of 
the A.L.C. could be satisfied with it, for the ‘errorless’ was a literal expression 
of ‘without error,’ and the ‘unbreakable’ covered the content of ‘without con- 
tradiction’-—as this equation or identity was expressly stated.’’ Also, p. 240: 
“This explanation concerning the Scripture goes beyond the Baltimore Dec- 
laration of 1938 in two points. First, it expressly states the rightly under- 
stood (not the mechanical) verbal inspiration of Scripture; and second, the 
errorlessness of the Scripture is no longer restricted to the portions that have 
reference to salvation. This difference and progress was also specifically 
admitted.” 


2. Concerning the Articles in detail: Article I is objectionable. 
(1) It refers to “organizations injurious to the Christian faith,” 
quoting the words of the Washington Declaration, which was pur- 
posely unspecific, as is the case in laying down a principle on broad 
general lines. In this Article the carrying out of this Declaration 
is specified as the first step: toward that unity which the Articles 
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are designed to bring about. Those, therefore, who are to re- 
nounce their membership in fraternal orders have a right to ask 
for a bill of particulars. They have the right also not only to 
demand that the objectionable fraternities be named, but also that 
evidence be presented showing that they “are injurious to the 
Christian faith.’ The writer is a member of no secret order, 
having taken the position at his ordination that he would join no 
organization whose fellowship separated him in any way from his 
congregation, but that was a matter of personal choice and self- 
discipline and has given him no right to challenge the sincerity of 
a brother who has found such associations helpful or to say that 
they were injurious to his Christian faith. As a matter of fact, 
it would have been difficult for him to select out of his congrega- 
tion or his synod by the sure sign of an impaired faith (or fidelity ) 
those who were members of fraternal orders. ‘Let each man be 
fully assured in his own mind” (Rom. 14:5 ff). The Washington 
Declaration went as far as a church is warranted in going by 
Scripture or the Confessions. (2) The Article, therefore, is 
objectionable because it is legalistic. It means to allow no discre- 
tion. Those who are members of these unnamed organizations 
(but evidently well known to the framers of the Article) are to 
be “admonished” to sever their relations with them. The auxiliary 
“should” does not soften the intent of the Article. Such legalism 
is un-Lutheran. Furthermore a distinction is made in this matter 
between the clergy and the laity, the last sentence setting up a 
double standard of practice in a matter of conscience. 

3. Concerning Article II. In view of the very full and 
explicit statement of principles concerning this subject in the 
Washington Declaration (cf. Minutes, Second Biennial Conven- 
tion, 1920, pp. 97 ff), this Article as a basis of church fellowship 
is even more objectionable than Article I. It amounts to an indict- 
ment of the United Lutheran Church in the matter of the Wash- 
ington Declaration. It is to be remembered that the body which 
promulgated the Washington Declaration was not the General 
Synod whose fraternalism was so obnoxious to St. Louis and 
Dubuque, but it was the United Lutheran Church of America, in 
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entering which the General Synod had made sacrifices of fellow- 
ship as well as liturgical preference. There never had been pro- 
miscuous pulpit fellowship “whereby doctrinal differences are ig- 
nored or virtually made matters of indifference’ in the General 
Synod, unless participation in a union evangelistic campaign to 
bring sinners to repentance is making the Gospel a matter of in- 
difference, but it is true that her altars were not closed against 
those who shared her faith and felt the need of the seal of their 
salvation. For twenty years the men of the former General Synod 
have accepted a narrower—but deeper—fellowship and more and 
more of the embellishments of worship; and this they supposed 
they were doing in the interest of Lutheran unity. To make this 
Article, therefore, a major condition of better understanding and 
fellowship with the American Lutheran Church is little short of 
an affront to a large part of the U.L.C.A., and its insistence at 
this time will not only defeat the end for which it is proposed, but 
will create division among ourselves. Its insertion in this Article 
makes it plain that our progress in the school of Lutheran separa- 
tism has been too slow for our American Lutheran brethren and 
that the pressure of discipline is now indicated. This statement is 
not a suspicion but is based upon the words of Dr. M. Reu, the 
author of the Article, in his lecture on ‘““Unionism” (p. 25): ~ 


We readily concede that the constitution of this church body [the 
U.L.C.A.] is Lutheran; we must admit that the Washington Declaration of 
1920, sanctioning the Galesburg Rule, was a courageous act ; we may be eager 
to assume that the statements adopted as a result of the negotiations with the 
American Lutheran Church—including the statement concerning the inerrancy 
of the Scriptures—are sincere expressions of faith and not the result of 
political astuteness; we may heartily rejoice over the fact that not only nu- 
merous laymen but also many pastors govern their life and their ministry in 
accordance with these principles and wage a valiant battle against the un- 
Lutheran elements in their church, at times under distressingly difficult cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that official publications within 
the United Lutheran Church have made far-reaching concessions to modern- 
ism on some very vital questions; that several seminaries have men on their 
faculties who disagree with the Confessions of the Church on many points; 
that there are several theological seminaries in which there is no introduction 
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into the confessional books of the Church; that pulpit and altar fellowship 
with the Reformed is practiced widely and with immunity; that there are 
still hundreds of pastors who belong to lodges, particularly the Masonic lodge, 
and that congregations which, as a matter of principle, call only Freemasons 
as their pastors, are left unmolested by the officers of the church. Fairness 
requires us to express our grateful joy over the fact that the leaders of the 
Church are making use of the few available means (the constitution of the 
United Lutheran Church does not allow its president very much freedom of 
action in this sphere) for correcting these abuses; and we pray the Lord to 
endow them with perseverance and increased fortitude. 


The spirit of those words is plain. Not to raise the question 
of their exaggeration, they are a trumpet call to the trusted leaders 
of the United Lutheran Church to gird themselves with power and 
cleanse the Augean Stables which it is their lot to serve of the 
heresy and promiscuity with which they are defiled. Not one of 
these Articles originated in the self-consciousness of the U.L.C.A., 
and their adoption will mean the surrender of our democratic polity 
and the introduction of the principle of autocracy. Moreover, the 
Article is an anachronism. Every wind that blows brings a fresh 
answer to our Lord’s prayer for the unity of all believers (John 
17:11). A new consciousness of the oneness of all who accept 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour has been born in the hearts of a 
suffering church. A World Federation of Churches is in the 
throes of birth. This is no time to be cultivating the sectarian 
mind. Our Swedish brethren are writing the theology of an ecu- 
menical church. Our own leaders are taking their place in the 
councils of educational and Biblical scholarship. Are they to 
withdraw and our church to refuse to make its contribution to the 
spiritual needs of Christendom until some Lutheran court yet to 
be determined can pass on whether they have violated this Article? 
It is not thus that we read the hand of Providence and the leading 
of the Spirit. 

4. Concerning Article III. On the whole, Article III is an 
excellent statement. It is preferable to the Baltimore Declaration 
in its brevity. However, it adds to the Baltimore Declaration an 
element which changes the entire complexion of that Declaration 
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and puts it in a different category. The objectionable sentence 
occurs in paragraph “2,” beginning with the word “nevertheless” 
and ending with the words “errorless, unbreakable whole of which 
Christ is the center (John 10: 35).” That sentence introduces the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration, a doctrine which is foreign to the 
genius of our Confessions and is not found in any of them. It is, 
in fact, a carry-over from the old heathen conception of inspira- 
tion; a man who was possessed by a-god lost self-control and be- 
came but a mouthpiece of the deity. ‘‘Paul’s rule,’ says Marcus 
Dods in The Bible: Its Origin and Nature, “that the spirit of the 
prophet is subject to the prophet was incomprehensible to them. 
The less command the prophet had over himself the more surely 
was he inspired.” “Philo, with all his intelligence and knowledge, 
believed that inspiration was a kind of ecstasy and that inspired 
men were mere voices uttering not what they themselves had felt 
and thought but God’s words” (ibid.). It is a Jewish and not a 
Christian theory and belongs to the literalness of Massoretic schol- 
arship, which believed that when Moses went up into the Mount 
he found Jehovah making ornamental letters in the Book of the 
Law. Accordingly the Massoretes numbered the words and the 
letters of every book and found a significance in the most external 
and casual features. The theory of verbal inspiration first made 
its appearance in Christian standards in the Formula Consensus 
Helvitici, in which occurs the statement: ‘‘The Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment volume is inspired both as to consonants and as to vowels, 
either the pointing itself, or at least the authority of the points, 
and both as to meaning and as to words.” It emanated from 
Zwingli’s experience with Scripture and has no rightful place in 
Lutheran theology. 

The affirmation of the objectionable sentence in the Pitts- 
burgh Agreement is documented with three Scripture passages, 
only one of which is pertinent, namely, I Cor. 2: 12, 13, and that 
only by the application of the principle the passage is quoted to 
prove. Paul is here contrasting two methods of teaching, the 
worldly and the spiritual. Moffatt’s translation of the passage is 
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as illuminating as an exposition: ““Now we have received the Spirit 
—not the spirit of the world but the Spirit that comes from God, 
that we may understand what God bestows upon us. And this is 
what we discuss, using language taught by no human wisdom but 
by the Spirit. We interpret what is spiritual in spiritual language.” 
As human philosophy had failed to know God’s ways, arguments 
derived from that source would have been unavailing. ‘The un- 
spiritual man ... , though steeped in philosophy and actuated by 
the highest motives, cannot decipher it. . . . He cannot compre- 
hend what is foreign to his nature” (Russell D. Snyder in New 
Testament Commentary, ed. by H. C. Alleman, p. 464). Paul 
says he has the language of the Spirit. He had that language 
because he was inspired. His inspiration did not leave him when 
he laid down his pen. He claimed this inspiration in preaching 
(1 Cor. 1: 17), and therefore he was not ashamed of his message. 
That, however, is not an argument for verbal inspiration. 

It is only fair to Dr. M. Reu, whose statement Article III is, 
and at whose instance doubtless it was introduced into the Pitts- 
burgh Agreement, that he disclaims the doctrine of mechanical 
verbal inspiration. In his brochure In the Interest of Lutheran 
Umity, in the chapter “What is Scripture?’ he says: “The mode 
(of inspiration) was a mystery and will remain a mystery for this 
life. It is always a mystery how the Spirit of God works on 
human personality” (p.65). “There is a theory of verbal inspira- 
tion which must be refuted. It is that theory of inspiration which 
degrades the authors of the Biblical books to dead writing 
machines” (ibid.). But with that limitation he proceeds to claim 
that the Scriptures themselves demand verbal inspiration. His 
argument for it rests mainly on an antecedent assumption and two 
Scripture texts. 

The antecedent assumption is that the Bible is not a mere 
record of revelation in the sense of a report but that as a document 
itis a part of the revelation. ‘The formation of Scripture belongs 
to the process of revelation” (p. 64). Dr. Reu compares the Bible 
to a deed of sale. “That the sale is reported in the newspapers 
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does not add a single thing to the sale. . . .. The sale is not closed 
until the deed is made out and handed to the new owner.” Thus 
Scripture is, as it were, the legal document of salvation. It sus- 
tains the same relation to our salvation that the deed of sale holds 
to the possession of property. One may ask what the status of 
the salvation of the early Christians whom Peter’s and Paul’s 
preaching converted was. The “bill of sale’ was not made out 
in the lifetime of many of them. And St. Jerome, whose example 
has been followed in Protestant usage, has removed a whole series 
of “paragraphs” (the Apocrypha) from the Old Testament por- 
tion of the ‘“‘deed” as it was handed to Jesus, and to Paul and the 
other writers of the New Testament, who quoted from them as 
Scripture. Luther himself, although he followed Jerome, was not 
satisfied. He wished that the book of Esther were not in exist- 
ence, said that I Maccabees was worthy of a place in Scripture 
and declared that the same Holy Spirit was speaking in the Wis- 
dom of Solomon as in the New Testament. 

Several corollaries follow from this assumption. First, the 
human element in the production of the Bible is reduced to passiv- 
ity. Dr. Reu, disagreeing with Cremer, Woerterbuch, and 
Schodde, Hermeneutics, says that theopneustos is not to be taken 
in the active sense of Gottes Geist atmend, which would attribute 
inspiration to the writers, but in the passive sense and referring 
solely to the contents of the Bible. (So Reu, p. 61.) 

The second corollary is that all Scripture is on the same level. 
This is a logical deduction from the preceding one. In a legal 
deed one word is as important as another. This is what is meant 
by the words ‘“‘a complete, errorless, unbreakable whole.” The 
Scripture text cited for this is John 10:35. The particular words 
quoted are the parenthesis “and the Scripture cannot be broken.” 
That is a typical Jewish expression and is one of the collateral 
proofs that the author of the Fourth Gospel was a thorough Jew. 
The word for “broken” comes from the root /uo which means 
“loose,” “untie,” “annul,” and the reference plainly is not to the 
whole of the Old Testament but to the particular passage just 
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quoted from Psalm 82: Dr. Reu is supported by Dr. R. C. H. 
Lenski, the American Church New Testament scholar, in his Com- 
mentary in loco: “The axiom in this parenthesis is objective and 
absolute. . . . Every statement of Scripture stands immutably, 
indestructible in its verity. . . .” It is therefore quite logical for 
Dr. Reu to say (ibid., p. 70), “Scripture is no textbook on history 
or archaeology or astronomy or psychology. But does it follow 
from this that it must be subject to error when it speaks occasion- 
ally of matters pertaining to that field of knowledge?” The impli- 
cation is, that, being statements in Scripture, its words are without 
error here also, that is, as infallible for scientific information as 
for salvation from sin. The theory leaves room for no other 
deduction. 

This position also rules out the source theory and personalized 
history in the early books of the Old Testament. The former Dr. 
Reu counts the nadir of error, degrading the Bible to “‘the level of 
a merely human book”—aye, worse: “for what independent human 
writer would pen a book that has more resemblance to a crazy quilt 
than to a coherent and harmonious whole?” Here again it is 
clear that the position involves a conception of Scripture which 
makes its language its master instead of its servant. It leaves no 
freedom to the human agent to determine the method of his narra- 
tive. It withdraws Scripture from the use of the literary and 
historical methods commonly practiced. The Bible is not litera- 
ture as we know literature. It is a deed of conveyance. The 
theory seems to be innocently unaware that by that very character- 
ization it presumes to speak ex cathedra and is un-Lutheran in 
attempting to make the church, that is, ecclesiastically governing 
bodies, the supreme authority in matters of opinion. 

But it is said by those who defend the Article that the last 
words of the sentence are the nomen regens and that it is only in 
what the Bible says of Christ that it is “a complete, errorless, 
unbreakable whole.” The embarrassment of this assertion is the 
word “errorless.”” By the theory of verbal inspiration, which Dr. 
Reu, the author of this Article, is quite frank in avowing, we are 
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justified in expecting that we shall find no errors or contradictions 
or even any imperfections in what the Bible has to say concerning 
Christ and His ministry. If the Bible is the deed of conveyance 
of our salvation, there should be no discrepancies in the statements 
concerning the Saviour. If He can be quoted as saying in John 
10: 25 (as the verbal inspirationists hold) that “Scripture cannot 
be broken,” and if that means that it is without error or contradic- 
tion, how are we to square this statement with those instances par- 
ticularly in the Sermon on the Mount in which He deliberately 
breaks Scripture? For example, Does not Mt. 5: 39 abrogate Ex. 
21:24, and does not Mk. 7: 19 repeal Lev. 11? In Mk. 4: 10-12 
Jesus declares that parables are used to reveal truth to insiders and 
conceal it from outsiders; but in v. 13 it is insiders who have to 
have it explained and in Mk. 12: 12 the outsiders understand the 
truth perfectly well. It would seem that there should be no un- 
certainty as to when the Last Supper was celebrated, whether in 
connection with the Passover (the Synoptists) or at the weekly 
social-religious meal Kiddush (the Fourth Gospel). Mt. 21:7 
says the disciples placed their garments upon them (the ass and the 
colt) and he sat on them. Does that mean that Jesus sat upon both 
animals? In Mk. 2:26 Jesus says that David got the showbread 
from Abiathar; according to 1 Sam. 21:1-6 it was from Abi- 
melech. Matthew and Luke both correct Mark at this point by 
omitting the name. Neither of them thought that Mark was 
“errorless.” These are but a few of the many instances in which 
Scripture, at least as we have it, is broken. Dr. Reu’s answer to 
this point is that only the original manuscripts were without error. 
But |they are lost, and it is of the Bible as we have it that the 
Agreement makes its claim. No other Bible has been vouchsafed 
to us. 

The Articles constitute what is called the Pittsburgh Agree- 
ment. They had better be called the Pittsburgh Disagreement. 
The Agreement does not take into consideration the variety of 
opinions on the subjects with which it deals by men who are equally 
entitled to the claim to be “good Lutherans.” There is a large 
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section of the U.L.C.A: whose conscience would be just as much 
hurt by the adoption of the Pittsburgh Articles as the conscience 
of the A.L.C. would be should we not adopt them. We are not at 
one in this matter, and it is hypocrisy to deny it. In his chapter, 
“What is Scripture,” after condemning the source theory of the 
Pentateuch, Dr. Reu adds: “Even in the Lutheran Church in our 
country the development is on the down grade. Some already 
doubt not only the inspiration of the Scripture, but also its author- 
ity and trustworthiness even in religious matters and reserve the 
right to distinguish between the binding and the not binding forces 
of Scripture for their enlightened modern minds.’ Apart from 
the fact that that statement is a gratuitous misrepresentation, if it 
were true, what measure of unity would be secured by the adoption 
of this “Agreement” by a majority vote? Dr. Reu would continue 
to call any critical theory of Scripture crazy quilt degeneracy. The 
Old Testament teachers in our U.L.C.A. seminaries who follow 
the outstanding Old Testament scholars of the world—many of 
them like Delitzsch, Kittel, Sellin, Proksch, and others being Lu- 
therans—would continue to recognize the sources from which the 
Old Testament as we have it was built. The New Testament 
scholars would still go on wrestling with the problems which they 
have inherited and continue to search for the origin of the gems 
out of which this priceless tiara has been made. Why not? “Ts 
it,’ says Dr. H. Offermann, “because they do not yet—or no longer 
—understand the position of their own church, but have been slip- 
ping, without knowing it, into an attitude toward the Bible which 
is essentially un-Lutheran because it is unevangelical, and are think- 
ing of the Bible as a legal code, a lawbook with many paragraphs ?” 
(LUTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY, OcToBER, 1937, p. 407). 

Dr. Reu is himself suspicious of the courtship out of which 
this “Agreement” has come. “It remains to be seen,” he writes 
in the Kirchliche Zeitschrift, April, 1939, “what action both church 
bodies will take on these statements agreed upon by the Commis- 
sions, and whether, if they are accepted, they will be carried out 
in the life of the church; for it is indeed a great thing to know and 
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confess a truth; it is, however, more difficult, but also necessary, 
to take it seriously in the administration of the church. Without 
doctrinal discipline (Lehrdisziplin) no church can in the long run 
remain healthy.” 

There we have a glimpse of the kind of agreement that is 
possible. It is the agreement of pressure. Is it possible that at 
St. Louis and Dubuque they already have a list of our teachers 
and preachers who will have to be excommunicated if agreement 
is to be secured? The method has had an illuminating demon- 
stration among German speaking people during the past few years. 
As a method of securing agreement (if by agreement we mean 
the absence of dissent) it has been completely successful. The 
method, however, is out of harmony with ecumenical Lutheranism, 
not to say, of Christianity. In the state we call it totalitarianism. 
In the church we call it sectarianism. It substitutes loyalty to a 
shibboleth for loyalty to a Spirit. It is not by binding words, like 
a Jewish phylactery, on the brow, but by the Spirit of Christ in 
the heart and loyalty to Him that we are to find ourselves one. 

We agree with the Maryland Synod that “the method of nego- 
tiating meticulous doctrinal statements as the basis for co-operation 
and fellowship among Lutherans is a mistaken method. It drags 
in its train an endless succession of definitions and theological 
debates that tend to misunderstanding and dissension. It is un- 
worthy of historic Lutheranism and unworthy of our day. It is 
contrary to the intention of the Savannah Convention which called 
for action rather than definitions, for it said, “Churches which hold 
a common faith ought to be working together at common tasks” 
(U.L.C.A. Minutes, 1934, p. 415). “At this stage of the historic 
process of rapprochement among Lutherans in America, it would 
be tragic to interpose artificial and divisive fabrications of new 
Confessions and to delay the work of the Spirit of God among us. 
In place of these Articles we urge a program of intersynodical 
action among Lutherans because we believe that this procedure 
more quickly than any other will lead to the desired goal of union. 
To such a program of co-operation among Lutherans we pledge 
the fidelity and fullest participation of this Synod” (ibid.). 
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All the constituent synods of the United Lutheran Church 
will agree that a federation—if a union is not yet possible—of the 
Lutheran bodies in America is “a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” The Savannah Convention felt that the realization was 
near at hand. It was possible then; it is possible now—but not by 
the yardstick of identical expression. Ecumenical Lutheranism 
speaks many tongues. Accidental and artificial separations have 
made us suspicious of one another, but we are members of one 
family. Our common denominator is our faith—not our Confes- 
sions. Faith is a living thing; the Confessions are but photo- 
graphs of that faith on occasions which called them forth. May 
we not begin with our faith, and with mutual confidence set our 
hands to the tasks which are crying to be done? 

Several years ago the representatives of five of our Lutheran 
bodies met at the annual meeting of the Advisory Council of the 
American Bible Society and fellowshiped during the lunch hour. 
There was no disagreement among us as to the use and circulation 
of the Bible. An acknowledged need had brought us together. 
The writer suggested then, and has thought of it frequently since, 
Let us begin with a common task and leaving the elements let us 
go on to perfection. 


WHAT DOES CONFESSIONAL SUBSCRIPTION 
INVOLVE? 


HENRY GRADY DAVIS 
Maywood, Illinois 


HE writer does not hope to give a finished answer to this ques- 
tion, any more than he supposes that if he could give a finished 
answer it would suit anybody but himself. He purposes only to 
trace some practical angles of the question, to draw certain distinc- 
tions most of which are already familiar, and to offer some obser- 
vations and implications that may help to clarify our thought and 
give direction to our discussion. He regrets that the largeness of 
the subject and the limits of the space compel him to give this 
material in an unadorned and sketchy form, somewhat like bare 
study notes. 

Of course it will not be possible to discuss this question as 
though it were a merely practical one in which principles need not 
be considered. The deepest principles, the whole confessional at- 
titude of our church, is involved here. Yet perhaps the best way 
to reach those principles is to work our way in to them through 
practical angles. To begin with: 


CONFESSIONS OR CONFESSION ? 


The United Lutheran ordination vow includes the following 
sentence: “Will you preach and teach the pure Word of God in 
accordance with the Confession of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church?” There are those who insist that the singular, Confes- 
sion, should be changed to the plural, Confessions. There are 
others who insist as strongly that it should remain singular. It 
seems that any answer to this question must depend on what is 
meant by this singular Confession. Confessions would mean the 
documents in the Book of Concord, the Augsburg Confession with 
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its Apology, the Smalcald Articles, and the Formula of Concord, 
together with the two Catechisms and the three Ecumenical Creeds. 
If this singular does not mean these, then our vow contains no 
confessional pledge at all. If this vow does mean the historic 
Confessions, why should it use the singular? Do we or do we not 
mean to ask for a confessional vow? Do we prefer a vow that is 
vague or perhaps ambiguous on this point? Or is this merely a 
failure to make the vow say clearly what we do mean? These 
questions need an answer pretty badly. 

Some think this singular means the Augsburg Confession 
alone among the Confessions. There is good historical basis for 
this. There are some Lutherans who have officially adopted only 
the Augsburg Confession, the Norwegian and Danish churches, 
for examples. The Formula of Concord gives a clear pre-eminence 
to the Augsburg Confession among the confessional writings. 
Part One, Introduction III, does seem to use a singular word, 
symbol, to describe the Augsburg Confession, its Apology, and the 
Smalcald Articles as a whole (Jacobs’ Book, of Concord, p. 492). 
But this is clarified in Part Two, Comprehensive Summary 
(Jacobs, p. 536), where the Augsburg Confession alone is called 
the symbol, is given a section separate from the other Confessions, 
and the others are named afterwards as correct explanations of it. 
The same distinction is preserved in the Constitution of the United 
Lutheran Church, Article II. Do we mean to ask a vow only as 
to the Augsburg Confession? Hardly. To do that might tend 
to make our Lutheranism less sectarian, more ecumenical. But 
the Augsburg Confession, standing alone, does not everywhere 
securely guard the full Lutheran position. Historically it failed 
todothis. Yet if we do not mean the Augsburg Confession alone, 
why should we have a vow that permits that interpretation? 

Some others believe that this singular Confession, means no 
document at all; that the phrase “in accordance with the Confession 
of” means “‘according to the doctrine of, or the interpretation of, 
or the understanding of, or the teaching of” the Lutheran Church. 
These people insist that the singular should be retained in our vow, 
in order to bring out this feeling of confessional unity. Several 
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crucial questions arise here. Have we such a “Confession” apart 
from the historic Confessions? If so, where is it, and what is it, 
and how can it be confessed and taught and defended? If this is 
what the vow means, why use the word Confession at all? Why 
not make it say what it means in words that cannot be misunder- 
stood? The word Confession, particularly when capitalized, is 
stamped in the Lutheran Church with a special meaning too strong 
to escape ambiguity when used in such a way. Far be it from me 
to propose a rewording of the vow! But if it means this, it can 
easily be made to say it without confusion, in some such way as 
follows: “Will you preach and teach the pure Word of God in 
accordance with the faith which the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
confesses?” In any case, in view of these and perhaps other 
different interpretations, it would seem that this vow does badly 
need some kind of rewording, since, as it is, it succeeds only in 
being vague and indefinite. And the custom of subscribing all the 
historic Confessions is observed among us, whether this vow is 
a subscription or not. 


THE PERPETUAL VIRGINITY OF MARY 


Does confessional subscription involve our accepting the 
Roman doctrine that Mary remained a virgin to the end of her 
life even after the birth of Jesus, because the Smalcald Articles 
speak of her inthis way? Here are the three versions of the state- 
ment in Part One, Article IV: 


German. Dass der Sohn sei also Mensch worden, dass er vom heiligen 
Geist ohn mannlich Zuthun empfangen, und von der reinen, heiligen Jung- 
frauen Maria geborn sei. 

Latin. Filius ita factus est homo, ut a Spiritu Sancto sine virili opera 
conciperetur, et ex Maria, pura, sancta semper virgine nasceretur. 

English. That the Son became man thus: that he was conceived, with- 
out the co-operation of man, by the Holy Ghost, and was born of the pure, 
holy [and always] Virgin Mary. 


The doctrine is not in the German (I have not examined the 
earliest editions), is stated unequivocally in the Latin, and is brack- 
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eted into the English of Jacobs, Concordia Triglotta, and other 
principal editions. Our present concern is not with the doctrine 
as such, nor with the interesting question how it got into the Book 
of Concord (since Luther wrote the Smalcald Articles in German 
only, and no Latin edition by Luther is known). It is there, even 
if by a slip of the pen, and it throws some light on our problem. 
For we certainly do not adhere to this doctrine. There is not, to 
my knowledge, a single Lutheran group that teaches it positively. 
It is not in Dr. Jacobs’ index of subjects. It has not come up in 
the intersynodical discussions on Lutheran unity. We do not feel 
that to be true to the Confessions we must agree with this doctrine, 
or must insist that garlic does destroy the force of a magnet, which 
statement is also somewhere in the Book of Concord. 

But this establishes an important principle: A true confes- 
sional subscription does not involve our maintaining that every 
word, every statement, every idea in the Confessions is infallible 
Scriptural doctrine. 


- Tue Pope Is THE ANTICHRIST 


Smalcald Articles, Part Second, Article [V (Jacobs’ Book of 
Concord, p. 320, 10-14) : 


This clearly shows that the Pope is the very Antichrist, who has exalted 
and opposed himself against Christ, because he does not wish Christians to 
be saved without his power, etc. . 

Wherefore, just as we cannot adore the devil himself as Lord and God, 
so we cannot endure his apostle, the Pope or Antichrist, in his rule as head 
or Lord. 


Melancthon backs Luther up in his Appendix on the Power 

and Primacy of the Pope, Article III (Jacobs, p. 345, 39; 346, 

41ff; 348,57). Both Luther and Melancthon are quoted approv- 

ingly in the Formula of Concord, Part II, Chapter X (Jacobs, p. 
647f.). 

Here is a teaching thoroughly embedded in the Confessions, 

with Scripture passages and arguments to prove it. Let us see 
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what happens to it in the negotiations of two of our most con- 
servative bodies, the Missouri Synod and the American Lutheran 
Church, the record of which is carried in Dr. M. Reu’s recent 
pamphlet, Jn the Interest of Lutheran Umty. 

The American Lutheran representatives report to the two 
bodies as follows (op. cit., p. 9): 


In regard to the Antichrist we accept the historical, Judgment of Luther 
in the Smalcald Articles ... that the Pope is the very Antichrist .. . 
because among all the anti-christian manifestations in the history of the world 
and the church that lies behind us in the past there is none that fits the de- 
scription given in II Thess. 2, better than the papacy, particularly since the 
denial of the fundamental article of the Scripture on the part of the papacy, 
viz., the justification of the sinner by grace alone, for Christ’s sake alone, by 
faith alone, constitutes the worst perversion imaginable of the very essence 
of Christianity and inevitably carries with it the dissolution of every God- 
pleasing moral world-order. 

The answer to the question whether in the future that is stil before us, 
prior to the return of Christ, a special unfolding and personal concentration 
of the antichristian power already present now, and thus a still more com- 
prehensive fulfillment of II Thess. 2, may occur, we leave to the Lord and 
Ruler of Church and world history. 


Statement adopted by the Missouri Synod (zbid., p. 12): 


While the Missouri Synod teaches on the basis of II Thess. 2: 3-12 and 
in accord with the Smalcald Articles . . . that the Pope is the very Anti- 
christ for the past and the future, your Committee finds that the Synodical 
fathers have declared that a deviation in this doctrine need not be divisive 
of church-fellowship. .. . 

Note: In this and the following paragraphs the Synodical fathers are 
mentioned and quoted. This must not be understood in any way as if we 
were basing any doctrine on what the Synodical fathers teach. We simply 
mention the fact that they considered some non-fundamental doctrines as not 
necessarily divisive of Church fellowship. 


This helps us a lot. It recognizes the distinction between 
fundamental and non-fundamental doctrine, even among those con- 
tained in the Confessions. It concedes that within the Confessions 
there are non-fundamental doctrines, deviation in which does not 
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vitiate one’s subscription. It raises the question where the line is 
to be drawn between fundamental and non-fundamental. 

That the Pope is the Antichrist, the American Lutherans call 
a “historical judgment of Luther,” rather than a Scriptural doc- 
trine. This is admirable as well as accurate, and it is most helpful. 
The truth of the Confessions is not man-made but divine, revealed 
by God in Scripture, and “derived from God’s Word.” But the 
Confessions contain other things besides this. They contain his- 
torical judgments of men, human interpretations of Scripture, 
explanations and illustrations of doctrine, rational deductions, theo- 
logical thought, and human formulations in the elusive and treach- 
erous medium of language. And, whatever we hold the Scriptures 
to be, it is certain that no man or church is infallible in any of 
these things. 

On this basis it appears that a genuine quia subscription (we 
have no interest in any other kind) does not involve absolute agree- 
ment with every judgment or conclusion expressed in the Confes- 
sions, necessarily, but does involve a genuine agreement with the 
fundamental confessional doctrines. This makes room for the 
obvious fact that absolute agreement at all points is neither neces- 
sary nor possible. Dr. Reu in his lecture on “Unionism” contends 
effectively for reasonableness within the proper limits, and caps 
his argument with a quotation from Dr. Walther, as follows: ‘““The 
church has never achieved a higher degree of doctrinal unity than 
unity in the fundamental articles; only a misguided chiliast could 
hope that the church might ever attain to a higher degree of unity” 
(ibid:, p. 33). 


THE GOSPEL vs. AN INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM 


There are two distinctions so important for our question that 
they must not be overlooked, but so familiar in Lutheranism that 
they need only to be mentioned here. The first is the distinction 
between Scripture and the Confessions, which limits all authority 
to the Scriptures and denies it to the Confessions—a distinction 
clear enough in our profession but often violated in practice when 
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we assign a decisive authority to the Confessions themselves. The 
second is the distinction between Gospel and Law, declared crucial 
in our Confessions, notably the Apology and the Formula of Con- 
cord. This second distinction is particularly valuable to us here 
because of the spiritual entity it makes of the Gospel. 

There is, however, a further distinction which must be treated 
at greater length because it is not so clearly recognized: the dis- 
tinction between the Gospel and our rational understanding, ex- 
planation, and development of it. The Gospel is revealed, God- 
given, and is in no sense a product of man’s mind. But the full 
explanation and development of it is a philosophy or theology, an 
intellectual system; it is at least partly a product of the reason, even 
when the rationalizing is done from Scripture; and human reason, 
even if using an infallible book, is still fallible and its product lack- 
ing divine authority. Faith is one thing, and it has its own peculiar 
basis; but the rationalizing, the intellectual explanation of that 
faith is another thing. This is why the confessors rightly denied 
to the Confessions any authority to establish doctrines. To do 
otherwise would be to posit, with Rome, an infallible teaching office 
of the church. 

Our Confessions contain both these things, the Gospel, and 
the fairly complete theological, doctrinal, intellectual system: built 
up around the Gospel. The Confessions are authoritative, not asa 
verbal code or a complete intellectual system, but as an affirmation 
and a defense of the Gospel. When we subscribe them “because 
it (the form of doctrine they contain) has been derived from God’s 
Word” (Formula of Concord, Comprehensive Summary, Jacobs, 
p. 537), we mean that they are a true exposition of the revealed 
and saving truth of the Gospel, not that they are an infallible 
rational structure. 

Weare justified in making this distinction between the Gospel 
as such and the intellectual and theological system built around it. 
The Formula of Concord makes it. In its Introduction (Jacobs, 
p. 492) it recognizes Luther’s two Catechisms as containing the 
whole saving Gospel in full measure. They are “The Bible of the 
laity, wherein everything is comprised which is treated at greater 
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length in Holy Scripture, and is necessary that a Christian man 
know for his salvation.” They contain the whole Gospel but not 
the whole theology. 

The Smalcald Articles make the distinction, both form and 
content showing it clearly. Part First contains four articles about 
God and the Persons of the Trinity, fundamental but not disputed. 
Part Second contains four articles about the Office and Work of 
Christ, each of which is related to the chief article, Salvation by 
Christ, by grace, through faith; articles in which, because they 
are the heart and center of the Gospel, “Nothing whatever can be 
yielded or surrendered, even though heaven and earth and all things 
should sink to ruin” (Jacobs, p. 312). Part Third contains fifteen 
articles which Luther must have thought of as lying farther out 
towards the periphery of theology, since he said of them, “Con- 
cerning the following articles we will be able to treat with learned 
and reasonable men, or even among ourselves”’ (Jacobs, p. 321). 

The Augsburg Confession also recognizes this distinction 
clearly in Article VII: “And unto the true unity of the church, 
it is sufficient to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and 
the administration of the Sacraments.” To read this “Gospel” 
as a detailed, distinctive system, is to beg the whole question and 
destroy all the meaning of this confessional statement and its 
definition of the church. 

Considered point by point, it may be impossible to draw a line 
between the Gospel and its intellectual development, between what 
is fundamental and what is non-fundamental. But it is not hard 
to know what this Gospel is or where its center lies, for it is amply 
stated and its center fixed throughout all the Confession, jointly 
and severally. The Gospel is the Good News of unearned and un- 
merited salvation, through Christ and for His sake only, and by 
faith alone. This is central and nothing else is central. Any- 
thing is fundamental precisely to that degree in which it touches 
this. Anything is peripheral to the degree it leaves this untouched. 
A great service the Lutheran Church ought to render this uncertain 
age, is to restudy the contentions of others and its own, in the light 
of this distinction, with spiritual and intellectual humility and in- 
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tegrity. It is more than probable that such a study would leave 
a number of vexed questions decidedly on the periphery. 

A true confessional subscription means that with all our heart, 
soul, mind, and strength we believe this Gospel in the way in which 
it is affirmed in the Confessions. This will of course include a 
sincere devotion to that Gospel as it reaches out into the whole 
organic body of rational thought. But such a subscription does 
not involve any theory or verbal or intellectual perfectionism in 
the Confessions themselves. The Confessions disclaim for them- 
selves or any other man-made formula, any such finality or author- 
ity as Scripture possesses. In their own express words, they are 
not a rule and standard by which to judge doctrine, were not at 
first when they were being formed, and are not at last after being 
adopted by the church, either. Any logic which makes them seem 
not as a rule, yet after a rule, is (shall I speak the ungracious 
word?)—casuistry. Our Confessions must not, for example, be 
either determinative or limiting in our study and interpretation of 
the Scriptures. It is the worst imaginable treason to the Scrip- 
tures themselves, for the Lutheran Church, which theoretically 
makes them supreme over all our thought, to lag behind others in 
Biblical studies, to confine itself to a proof-text method in which 
the thought comes first and the text afterwards, to renounce all 
textual and historical aids to getting at what the Scriptures mean, 
except when those aids happen to make the Bible say what we 
think already. Faithfulness to the confessional principle would 
demand our forsaking confessional statement if it does not agree 
with Scripture’s true meaning. And, in the words of Dr. Reu, 
“We must not assume that the analogy of the Scriptures is iden- 
tical with the dogmatics of the seventeenth century.” To do so 
would be to stifle any special word the Scriptures and the Spirit 
who uses them might have for us today. 


HIsToRICAL CONFESSIONS VS. AN INFLEXIBLE DOGMATISM 


Insufficient justice is usually done to the strongly historical 
point of view expressly taken by the Confessions concerning them- 
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selves and all creeds. They do not pose as the answer to all ques- 
tions and the settlement of all problems that might ever arise, or 
as the dictator of men’s opinions to the end of time. They see 
themselves as historical documents, each rooted firmly in a time 
and place. They are conditioned by historical circumstances, such 
as errors and controversies. They claim to be definitive, not for 
all time, but each for its own time, as over against the permanence 
and finality of the Scriptures. 

Need we prove the validity of this distinction? It is shown 
in the succession of studied, official, and semi-official documents in 
which the faith was cast in Reformation times: 

The Marburg Articles of October 3, 1529, were conditioned 
by the conference between Luther and Zwingli and the relations 
of the two movements they headed. The articles are affected by 
being, fourteen and one-half of the fifteen, an agreement between 
the two reformers. 

The Schwabach Articles of October 16, 1529, are an all-Luth- 
eran reworking of the same doctrines. But they are what they 
are in form and wording, because of the purpose in mind. They 
are conditioned by being the proposed basis for an alliance between 
the Elector of Saxony, the Margrave of Brandenburg, and the 
Landgrave of Hesse. 

The Augsburg Confession of 1530 was drawn up through 
many meticulous revisions on the basis of these two preceding 
documents, the Torgau Articles, of March, 1530, and perhaps 
others. But it is what it is in substance and expression because 
of the purpose and situation that produced it. It was meant to 
conserve the faith of the whole, pure, historical Christian church, 
and therefore it attempted to show that the Evangelical doctrine 
is ecumenical Christianity, everything in it being put in the most 
comprehensive way. This is the reason for its great strength as 
a Christian statement and its inadequacy as a definition of the 
distinctive Lutheran position. 

The Smalcald Articles of 1537 are what they are because they 
were meant as a defense of the Lutheran position before a general 
council or anywhere else. In them Luther cuts loose as though 
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the Augsburg Confession had never been written, goes about the 
statement of the faith in a different way, and draws the strongest 
line between himself and Rome. 

These documents do not contain different doctrines. They 
are different expressions of the same faith, each one rooted in a 
different situation. They are historical documents. To subscribe 
them is not to say of any one of them that it is word for word 
exactly what we should say or what the confessors would say, in 
all circumstances, always, everywhere. To subscribe is to say of 
each one of them, ‘‘This was the right, the Christian answer in its 
time and place. If I had been here, this is what I should have 
said.” Consequently, it would be a historical outrage to change 
a word of them. We must not tamper with our fathers’ witness 
to their age. 

Of course we mean to go farther than this. These docu- 
ments are confessions; they are writings in which men have con- 
fessed their faith. They are not dictators of belief. They are, 
each and all, a “declaration (singular—an act of declaring) of 
the faith’ that men held, “‘a witness” which men have borne to 
that faith. They are not ours until we make them ours by sub- 
scribing them. But we want to confess that same faith too, and 
so we do make them ours, freely, because we believe them and want 
them to be our own. There’s no compulsion about it. That is 
why the framers of our Formula of Concord had to begin all over 
again and, by confessing them, to make even the Ecumenical Creeds 
binding on themselves; why they had to reconfess the Augsburg 
Confession, the Smalcald Articles, and the Catechisms; why every 
Lutheran body and congregation has to reconfess the Scriptures, 
the Ecumenical Creeds, and the Confessions by name. They are 
not ours until we make them ours. We don’t have to do that, we 
do it because we want to. This is what it means to be confessors, 
a confessional church. 

And though we confess them as our faith not only for the 
past but also for the here and now, yet we must be careful about 
attributing any permanent dogmatism to them. If we are not 
careful, we shall disobey the explicit injunction of the Formula of 
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Concord by receiving the Confessions “other” than as witnesses 
and “further than as witnesses.” The historical sense of the 
Formula is very clear and strong: 


Other writings (which include the Creeds and Confessions) should not 
be received other or further than as witnesses, in what manner and at what 
places, since the time of the apostles, the doctrine of the prophets and apostles 
was preserved. .. . We regard the unanimous consensus and declaration 
of our Christian faith and confession . . . as the symbol of our time [italics 
mine]. . . .The other symbols and writings cited are not judges, as are the 
Holy Scriptures, but only a witness and declaration of the faith, as to how at 
any time the Holy Scriptures have been understood and explained in the 
articles in controversy in the Church of God by those who then lived, and 
how the opposite dogma was rejected (Jacobs, p. 491f). 


Confessional subscription means that we confess for our own 
time the living, eternal truth which achieved a specific, historical 
expression in each of our symbols; but subscription does not in- 
volve our asserting that any one or all of these historical expres- 
sions has become the only all-sufficient, definitive, permanent ex- 
pression of that living truth. The Confessions are in no sense the 
sum total or the end of our theological thinking for all time. A 
vital, confessing church will have a witness to bear in every age, 
and it will have a fresh one when the historical situation calls for 
it. Inthe words of Dr. H. E. Jacobs, 


It is for us to recognize and highly prizd and jealously guard whatever 
has been wrought by the Holy Spirit at every important epoch of the church; 
but we cannot rest in this. New issues will constantly demand new expres- 
sions of the same precious faith. All progress is by the combination of two 
forces, fidelity to the past and fidelity to the present. Neither the Augsburg 
Confession nor the Smalcald Articles nor the Formula, of Concord can be 
the ultimate definition of the church’s faith. (Summary of the Christian 
Faith, p. 449f.) 


SECTARIANISM vs. ECUMENICAL CHRISTIANITY 


We have drawn a distinction between the Gospel and the theo- 
logical system we must inevitably build around it. We have heard 
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the Confessions asserting that salvation depends, not on the cor- 
rectness of all one’s theological conclusions, but on faith in the 
fundamental facts of the Gospel as they are contained in the Cate- 
chism. We have seen that our chief symbol, the Augsburg Con- 
fession, is so thoroughly ecumenical in scope and spirit that in 
history it failed to build the walls of a narrow denominationalism. 
All this goes a long way, in theory, toward freeing us from narrow- 
ness. Other forces work to the same end here in America, where 
Lutheranism is for the first time about to escape domination by 
racial and cultural traditions. 

Are we a sect? In theory we are not a sect. We despise 
the very word. We start with the assertion of our catholicity. 
But the claim of being the Ancient True Church does not refute 
the charge of sectarianism. There isn’t a sect anywhere which 
does not claim to be the re-embodiment of the original and pure 
faith. Sectarianism is an attitude, a spirit, and it has three marks: 
First, it has a set of distinctive tenets, not included in the main 
tradition of faith, on which it lays the chief emphasis. Second, 
it holds itself strictly aloof from others as though contact would 
infect it. Third, it draws a judgment of all others amounting to 
a condemnation. Need we be a sect? 

The answer to this question will depend, as has been indicated, 
on the spirit in which we conduct ourselves, not on our confession- 
alism. Any church has a right and a duty to stamp the official and 
distinctive doctrine which shall be taught in its name in pulpit and 
school. The Confessions, taken reasonably as they are meant to 
be taken, contain that doctrine for us. They have no authority to 
establish doctrines for their divine truth, but they have a church 
authority to determine what doctrines shall be taught in the name 
of the church that subscribes them. No one has a right to seek 
to teach in the Lutheran Church and the Lutheran name who is not 
sincerely with her in her position, but is with others of another 
name. Confessional subscription certainly involves this. 

Confessional subscription involves our determination to teach 
the whole truth as the Lutheran Church understands it, faithfully 
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and without compromise. But it does not involve Sasse’s maso- 
chistic certainty of our being always misunderstood and persecuted 
as a strange, separatistic group. Christ’s Gospel of liberation and 
life is not a message which must inevitably fall in vain upon the 
ears of all but a few who stand within the charmed circle. 

Nor does subscription involve our refusal to recognize as 
Christians everyone who differs from us in some distinctive points. 
Our marks of the church, namely, the preaching of the Gospel and 
administration of the Sacraments, makes that refusal inconsistent, 
as does also our definition of the church as being the aggregate of 
all true believers everywhere. Nor is it consistent to go around 
the logic mill until we.come out with the Jesuitical conclusion that 
after all there isn’t any real church outside Lutheranism, since the 
Gospel is not preached in its purity nor the Sacraments rightly 
administered anywhere but among us. 

In contrast with this sectarian spirit, it is refreshing to read 
in Dr. Reu’s lecture on “Unionism” a willing recognition of “That 
Una Sancta of God which has members in all the branches of the 
empirical church.” There is in his lecture much more than the 
customary lip-service to this doctrine of the church. It makes 
us again feel proud and grateful for our place in the one church 
of Christ of all times and places. Surely in such a church as this, 
confessional loyalty cannot mean standing pat on distinctions only, 
while refusing to add our voices to the ecumenical witness. 

Now we must bring this shambling discursus to a conclusion 
by saying that for any individual student, ministerial candidate, 
or teacher, comfessional subscription means that his study, not 
from the Confessions to the Bible but from the Scriptures to the 
Confessions, has led him to a conception of the Gospel of Salvation 
which agrees with that set forth in the Confessions of the Luth- 
eran Church in all its fundamental phases, and that wherever the 
main road divides he takes the confessional road. The Confes- 
sions do not tell what he must believe, but they show him whether 
what he does believe makes him a Lutheran. So shall he himself 
become a confessor. He will not bother overmuch about a few 
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non-fundamental points not clear to him, but will let them wait on 
time and further study. In this way he will find the Confessions 
not a hard tortoise shell to imprison his mind, but wings on which 
to soar. 

The Confessions are infinitely better than the books about 
them. It is a pity so many are content with a brief seminary 
course, consisting mostly of what somebody says about our symbols, 
and know so little of what is actually in them. A deep draught 
of their content and spirit is the best answer to the question we 
have been discussing here. How fresh and invigorating, and how 
sane they are! 


ADOLPH NUSSMANN, PIONEER LUTHERAN PREACHER 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


JOHN B. MOOSE 
Columbia, South Carolina 


OLONIAL American history offers to us many interesting chapters. 
The courageous and sacrificial living of those pioneer Americans invites 
our study. Especially is this true of those who came to this country to enjoy 
freedom of religion and worship. But many who came found themselves 
here without pastors to lead them in worship and to minister to their spiritual 
needs. In some cases there was long waiting and seeking before pastors 
were secured. The story of the pastors who finally came is one filled with 
interest. Unfortunately, however, the lack of records of the life and work 
of many of these pastors makes their heroic and sacrificial service largely a 
sealed book. Such is the case of the subject of this sketch, the Rev. Adolph 
Nussmann, pioneer Lutheran preacher in North Carolina. Any effort to 
reconstruct the story of his life and work in North Carolina will depend 
largely on the Reports of the Helmstaedt Professors, made up of his letters 
and comments upon them and his work, by Dr. Johann Casper Velthusen of 
the Julius Charles University at Helmstaedt, Duchy of Brunswick. Dr. 
Velthusen met the Rev. Mr. Nussmann in London as he journeyed to North 
Carolina, being attached at the time to the German Lutheran Court Chapel 
of St. James. The Reports were written some years later when he was 
supervising aid for the North Carolina work from the university at Helm- 
staedt. In this effort to describe the character and work of this pioneer 
preacher, I shall note, first, something of the circumstances leading to his call 
and coming to North Carolina and, second, in brief scope, attempt to piece 
together a connected story of the man and his work from the data at hand. 
Toward the middle of the eighteenth century German immigrants began 
to settle in the Piedmont region of North Carolina. It is not known in 
what number they came, but the census of 1790 gives their number as approxi- 
mately 8,000. Their outstanding characteristics were loyalty to their native 
language and customs, skill in the industrial arts and agriculture, a disinclina- 
tion to participate in politics, and loyalty to their religious faith, even though 
they came without pastors. 
By 1745, according to the traditionally accepted data, a group of these 
Germans, in Mecklenburg County (now Cabarrus County), had organized a 
congregation several miles east of the present St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
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Church and about nine miles east of Concord, then known as “Dutch Buffalo 
Creek Church.” In this early organization there were German Reformed 
and Lutherans. About the same date another group organized a congregation 
in Rowan County. Germans settled also in other parts of the state at this 
time and later. From the time of their arrival until 1773 these Lutherans 
depended upon their laymen, school teachers, or an occassional visiting 
preacher for services. Perhaps the condition surrounding these Lutherans 
in North Carolina during this period is well described in the words of the 
Rev. Christopher Bernhard in 1787 concerning Lutherans in Rowan County. 
“The absence of good preachers caused these people, who after all had a 
longing for the Gospel and would gladly have heard the Word of God, to 
take their refuge to such men, who, like roaming knights, traverse the land, 
and, after they were no longer able to make their living because of evil 
conduct in their profession—became preachers.” In vain preachers and 
teachers were sought from Pennsylvania. Finally in 1772, “about sixty 
families, adherents of the Augsburg Confession,’? from Organ (Zion) 
Church, Rowan County, and “Dutch Buffalo Creek Church” (St. John’s), 
Mecklenburg County (now Cabarrus County), sent two commissioners, 
Christopher Rentelmann (Rintleman, Rintelmann, Rintalman) of Organ 
Church, and Christopher Laryle (Layerly) of St. John’s Church, to Europe 
to seek a pastor and a school teacher. These commissioners went first to 
London, where they let it be known that they “desired a preacher from the 
King’s German possessions,” or the Consistory of Hanover, Germany. They 
also expressed a desire for a school teacher and “such books by means of 
which a current of fanatic writings, then flooding the country, might, at least 
in some measure, be checked.” King George III himself supported their 
cause with “considerable gifts in money” and a call for aid was issued from 
the Court Chapel of St. James. A call was also issued to the Consistory of 
Hanover “to assist this cause as much as possible.’”* 

The commissioners were favorably received in Hannover. The Rev. 
Adolph Nussmann (Nuessmann, Nussman) was selected as pastor and Mr. 
John Gottfried Arends (Arend, Arndt, Ahrnd, Arnd) as school teacher. 
These two men arrived in North Carolina in 1773. They came to fill a need 
that had existed for more than a quarter of a century. 

Dr. Velthusen’s reports show that when it became known in London that 
Adolph Nussmann had been selected as pastor for North Carolina by the 


1 William K. Boyd and Charles A. Krummel, “German Tracts Concerning the Luth- 
eran Church in North Carolina During the Eighteenth Century,” North Carolina His- 
torical Review, January, 1930, p. 128. (Other references will be to the N. C. Historical 
Review.) 

2 Ibid., p. 91. 

3 Ibid., p. 91. 
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Consistory of Hannover, he had some “hesitations” about the wisdom of the 
selection, but that after he had associated with him in London he became 
convinced that a better selection could not have been made. The reason for 
his doubts about the wisdom of the choice was that Mr. Nussmann had been 
a Roman Catholic priest and a member of the Franciscan Order. He was a 
native of Muenster in Westphalia and a Roman Catholic pastor in Goldenstedt 
near Diepholz before transferring to the Lutheran Church.* Concerning this 
change and Pastor Nussmann’s preparation for coming to North Carolina 
and his reception in London, Dr. Velthusen’s report has the following state- 
ment: “Through the study of philosophy (especially the Wolffian system) and 
through a more intimate acquaintance with our Evangelical Church organiza- 
tion, [he] was led to serious reflection. Even as a Catholic preacher, he 
had gained the reputation of being no strict papist, and later he became con- 
firmed, at the University of Goettingen and also in his work at the Teacher’s 
Seminary in Hannover, in the doctrines and convictions of the Evangelical 
religion. The late Mr. Goetten, who had devoted himself to this whole cause 
with a paternal, almost apostolic enthusiasm, provided his protege with advice 
and instruction, which, as far as information could be had, was perfectly 
adapted to the best interests of a spiritual adviser for the people of North 
Carolina. The enlightened members of the German Court Chapel in I.ondon 
became very fond of him when he preached at that place, to the general satis- 
faction of all. Their confidence in him was further strengthened when, since 
no ship sailed for Charleston within three months, they, in order to reduce 
the drain on their collection funds, gave him meals at their own tables.’ 
“Nuessmann had likewise developed into a catechist under the direction of 
Goetten. It was Goetten from whom he received for his missions, his elab- 
orate, carefully planned, written pastoral instructions which were furthermore, 
as far as information was then obtainable, very well adapted to all local 
conditions. Prominent among the projects of Goetten was the plan, that above 
all things the establishment of a North Carolina Church Library would be 
(seriously) considered.” Mr. Goetten was “the late Council to the Consistory 
in Hannover.’® 

Mr. Nussman accepted the call from North Carolina before the final 
arrangements were made for his support and provision. Dr. Velthusen’s 
report sheds light on this situation. “Nevertheless because he was so inter- 
ested in the instruction of the youth he urged that they should at once send a 
school teacher with him on his journey. He even promised the latter his share 


4 From correspondence with Dr. Lampe of Hannover. Prof. Dr. W. Seedorf, Dr. 
Lippmann, and Dr. Lampe have been for some time checking records in Goettingen and 
elsewhere, for which favor I am indebted to them. 

5 N.C. Historical Review, January, 1930, p. 142-143. 

6 Ibid., p. 94. 
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of the salary which he, according to the assurance of the delegates, had a right 
to expect.’ Of the funds raised in London for the support of the work in 
North Carolina, after defraying necessary expenses, £94 Sterling* were 
deposited in London with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, because they wanted to find out before spending it whether the 
consideration offered orally by the two delegates to the pastor and the teacher 
would be supported by a “legally valid document” for the congregation. In 
fact things were so uncertain for the pastor that the “King and Queen, in 
order to protect him against the exigencies arising’ from his first arrival in 
America, provided a special gift, which they conveyed to him through me, 
with the specific declaration that this gift was intended for him personally, 
and not for the congregation.”® 

With only the oral promise of the commissioners for financial support 
Pastor Nussmann set out for North Carolina by way of Hamburg and Lon- 
don. He was accompanied by his school teacher, John Gottfried Arends, 
who had been prepared for his work at the Teacher’s Seminary at Hannover. 
They had with them a considerable number of Bibles, hymnals, catechisms, 
and other books, which had been donated. At Hamburg they took ship for 
England. When near the English coast a storm drove them back into the 
Elbe and the ship was declared unseaworthy. Leaving Arends with the 
effects, with instructions to follow him on the next ship sailing from Ham- 
burg, Nussmann hastened to London by way of Holland. Joined in London 
by Arends, they came on to North Carolina by way of Charleston, arriving 
in 1773. On Adolph Nussmann’s arrival, North Carolina had its first Lu- 
theran preacher and pastor to locate permanently within her bounds; “a ripe 
and thorough scholar, a devoted and consecrated Christian, and an earnest 
and faithful preacher of the Gospel, he soon became very popular, winning the 
praise, admiration, and love of all who knew him.’ 

On their arrival in North Carolina, Nussmann and Arends located in 
Rowan County. For more than a year Pastor Nussmann gave his primary 
attention to Organ Church, about ten miles south from Salisbury, and St. 
John’s, Salisbury, at the same time serving Dutch Buffalo Creek Church 
(St. John’s), in Mecklenburg County (now Cabarrus), and other Lutheran 
groups, as opportunity permitted. In 1774 he moved to Mecklenburg County, 
establishing his home near Dutch Buffalo Creek Church, on land granted by 
King George III through Governor Tryon, where he lived until his death in 


7 Ibid., p. 91. 

8 After the American Revolution this sum was received by St. John’s Church. See 
Bernheim, German Settlements and the Lutheran Church in the Carolinas, p. 284. 

9 N.C. Historical Review, January 1930, p. 142-143. 


10 Bernheim and Cox, History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod and Ministerium 
of North Carolina, p. 14. 
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1794. It cannot be definitely established why Pastor Nussmann made this 
change of location, but some suggestive evidence will appear presently. 
Whether or not correspondence was begun with the Consistory of Hannover 
immediately after his arrival in North Carolina, I do not know. It is natural 
to think that he did write his friends and supporters there, but if correspond- 
ence was started it was evidently soon ended by the Revolutionary War, and 
no evidence of it is available. The earliest records from the correspondence 
embodied in the Reports of the Helmstaedt Professors are from 1784 and 
later. Statements by Dr. Velthusen throw some light on Pastor Nussmann’s 
reasons for leaving Rowan County. “From the enclosed copy of a letter by 
the Rev. Mr. Nuessmann to the late Mr. Goetten, of May 4, 1784, I see that 
the congregation on Second Creek, Rowan County, which has built a church 
about twelve miles from Salisbury, and otherwise gained some prominence 
through its good organization, had for a time entertained some misgivings 
toward their pastor, Mr. Nuessmann, and had appointed as his successor their 
school teacher, Gottfried Ahrnd.”*! “For almost fourteen years his friends 
{in Germany] received no communication from him directly, and the only 
news concerning him was that he was experiencing some hardships caused 
by some of his disloyal brethren who instilled in his congregation a suspicion 
that he was secretly still an adherent of the Papacy.” ** The only indication 
that this disloyalty and whatever trouble arose from it may have been confined 
to the Organ congregation is the statement by Velthusen that “when Mr. 
Ahrnd accepted a call from the congregation across the Catawba, they joined 
Mr. Nuessmann’s charge again and lived in peace and harmony with him.’’* 
Just how serious this trouble was there are no records to indicate. The one 
fact coming out of Dr. Velthusen’s comment is that Pastor Nussmann experi- 
enced some difficulties and hardships because he was suspected of still being 
secretly a Roman Catholic. But there is no evidence as to how this suspicion 
was engendered or who caused it. Dr. Velthusen’s reference to peace and 
the resumption of service at Organ Church by Pastor Nussmann after Mr. 
Arends’ removal to Lincoln County might suggest him as a source of the 
trouble, but the evident continued friendship of the two seems to remove 
the suggestion.** So far as is known these suspicions never kept Pastor 


11 N. C. Historical Review, January 1930, p. 144. 

12 Ibid., p. 143. 

13 Ibid., p. 144. 

14 Mr. John Gottfried Arends was examined and ordained at Organ Church, August 
28, 1775, by the Rev. Joachim Buelow, missionary and inspector over South and North 
Carolina. He served Organ Church until 1785, when he removed to Lincoln County 
and. became the founder of the Lutheran Church west of the Catawba River. He died 
July 9, 1807. See Bernheim and Cox, History of the Ev. Lutheran Synod and Minis- 
terium of North Carolina, pp. 15-16. 
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Nussmann from faithfully carrying on his work as a Lutheran pastor and 
preacher. i 

Dr. Velthusen’s record states that during this period of misunderstanding 
Pastor Nussmann “‘served a congregation with an admixture of the Reformed 
Church (whose church was located six miles southwest of that on Buffaloe- 
Creek) ; later an Evangelical Congregation near Peintchurch (three miles 
southeast of Salisbury) ; but always in such a way that his main attention 
was focused upon Buffalo-Creek. He writes as-follows: ‘Thus I made my 
living during this time, although-sometimes rather meagerly, with much and 
hard work. To be sure several opportunities were offered, which would have 
improved my temporal conditions, but I considered it my duty to remain at 
my post, and not for temporal advantages to forsake a congregation that 
was indeed poor, but nevertheless was very anxious to have the Word of 
God proclaimed in their midst.’’’** What these offers were is not known. 
But about this report from Pastor Nussmann Dr. Velthusen made a striking 
comment, which may describe his zeal for his ministerial duties to the end 
of his life: “I know from the reports of others (even though in his own 
letters there was not the slightest trace), that he in his zeal for his profes- 
sional duties is inclined to neglect his financial situation and fails to provide 
properly for the welfare of his children, and takes the establishing of his 
church more seriously than the establishing of his plantation.”*® 

Dr. Velthusen, after receipt of a second letter from Pastor Nussmann, 
made a comment that throws some light on the congregation he served after 
1774: “The strongest and most prominent of these congregations is the one 
on Buftaloe-Creek, Mecklenburg County. . . . It received Mr. Nuessmann at 
once in a friendly manner, and consists of none but members of the Evan- 
gelical faith.”** In 1771 the Lutherans and the German Reformed had 
separated, after having worshiped together since the organization of “Dutch 
Buffalo Creek Church.” After the separation from the Reformed a new 
church was built during 1771 and 1772, “a frame building, quite presentable 
in appearance according to local standards, and decorated in the interior with 
rather fine cabinet work.’** It was two years after the completion of this 
church that Pastor Nussmann located permanently at St. John’s, the name 
used after the building of the new church instead of “Dutch Buffalo Creek 
Church.” 


15 N.C. Historical Review, January, 1930, p. 144. 

16 N.C. Historical Review, April, 1930, p. 236. 

17 N.C. Historical Review, January, 1930, p. 144. Dr. Velthusen’s statement “none 
but members of the Evangelical faith” in reference to the Lutheran congregation, Dutch 
Buffalo Creek, calls to mind that Pastor Nussmann himself so used the expression 
“Evangelical faith” in his constitution for this church in reference to the congregation 
as well as the Lutheran Confessions. 

18 N.C. Historical Review, January, 1930, p. 144. 
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In 1774 Pastor Nussmann signified his intention of staying in North 
Carolina by marrying a colonial girl, daughter of one of the commissioners 
to Germany, Christopher Rentelmann. The marriage bond is on file in 
Raleigh, among the Rowan County marriage bonds, a certified copy of which 
is here given: 


North Carolina, 
Rowan County re 


Know all Men by these Presents, That we Attolph Neusman Christopher Randleman 
of the County and Province aforesaid, are held an firmly bound to our Sovereign Lord 
the King, his Heirs and Successors, in the just and full Sum of fifty Pounds, Proclama- 
tion Money; for the true Payment whereof, we jointly and severally bind ourselves, our 
Heirs, Executors and Administrators, and each of them, firmly by the Presents, sealed 
with our Seals, and dated the 8th Day of August Anno Dom. 1774. 

The Condition of the above Obligation is such, That whereas the above named 
Attolph Neusman hath made Application for a Licence for a Marriage to be celebrated 
between him and Elizabeth Rantleman of the County aforesaid, according to the Direction 
of an Act of Assembly of this Province, ratified the fourth day of April, one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-one. NOW, if it shall not appear at any Time hereafter, that 
there is any lawful Cause to obstruct the said Marriage, then this Obligation to be void, 
otherwise to remain in full Force and Virtue. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered ) Adolph Nussman (Seal) 
in the Presence of } Christopher Rintalman (Seal) 


Ad, Osborn C 


Under marriage records in Salisbury is found the following abstract: 


Adolph Nussmann .. . Elizabeth Rantelman, August 8, 1774, 
Witness, Christopher Rintleman (Ger.), 
Ad: Osborn, Clerk of Court. 


These records definitely establish the fact of Pastor Nussmann’s marriage 
to Elizabeth Rantleman (Rentlemann) of Rowan County in 1774. I know 
nothing further about this marriage, nor the death and place of burial of 
this wife, but there is some evidence that points to an early death. Bern- 
heim, in his treatment on the Germans in North Carolina, made this state- 
ment: “Shortly after Rev. Nussmann came to this country, he was united 
in marriage to Barbara Layrle, a daughter of Christopher Layrle, one of the 
deputies sent to Germany.”*® This statement appeared in print in 1872. 
The oldest living descendants of Pastor Nussmann consider this report correct, 
saying they have never heard any other. A search of the marriage bonds 
filed in Raleigh has failed to discover a marriage bond for this union. It is 
said, however, that some marriage bonds were lost before transfer of these 


19 G. D. Bernheim, German Settlements and the Lutheran Church in the Carolinas, 
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bonds to Raleigh. But Court Minutes of Cabarrus throw light on the prob- 
lem. Cabarrus Pleas & Quarter Session, April 20, 1795, has the following : 
“Ordered by the Court that Elizabeth Nussman an orphan child of the Rev- 
erend Adolph Nussman deceased be bound to Barbara Nussman the widow of 
the Said deceased untill She attains the age of Eighteen years the Said widow 
obliging herself to give unto the Said orphan a Cow and Calf, a Chest, % 
doz Pewter Plates, one Iron Pot, a Spining Wheel, a feather Bed, and a 
Women Clock, at the expiration of the said term.”*° On the same date a 
son, Paul Nussman, was ordered bound tq a blacksmith for three years. On 
January 29 administrators were appointed for the estate, the widow haying 
given up her “Right of Administration of the Estate.” On April 20, 1795, 
the administrators produced in open court a report of “Inventory and Sale 
of Adolph Nussman deceased,” “Amount in the whole £161:9:3."%2 In 
April, 1797, a guardian was appointed for “Elizabeth, John, Daniel, Barbara, 
and Elizabeth Nussman orphan children of the Rev. Adolph Nussman de- 
ceased.” 2? Whether the widow, Barbara Nussman, had died in the mean- 
time, I do not know. Neither do I know the place of her burial, but pre- 
sumably at St. John’s cemetery. The fact that the administrator conveyed 
the estate of Adolph Nussman to John Nussman, 200 acres of land, April 18, 
1803, seems to suggest that she was deceased.”* In addition to the six chil- 
dren named above, the marriage record at St. John’s shows the name of 
Margaret, his oldest daughter. The above court record, naming Barbara 
Nussman as the widow of Adolph Nussman, seems to establish beyond doubt 
the fact of a second marriage. The name “Barbara’”’ seems also to establish 
Bernheim’s statement that Pastor Nussmann married Barbara Layrle and 
the conviction of living descendants that this was the case. This would sug- 
gest also that the first wife must have died soon after marriage and without 
offspring. 

Within two years after Pastor Nussmann arrived in North Carolina, 
and before he had had time to organize the work of his extensive parish, the 
Revolutionary War began. This cut off all support from England and the 
Consistory of Hannover, which had promised to be quite liberal. He joined 
his people in loyalty to the American cause and both suffered very much at 
the hands of the Tories. There is an unconfirmed tradition that a cancer on 
his neck, which hastened his death, developed from burns inflicted by the 
Tories with a red hot iron. During the period of the war, services were con- 
ducted as regularly as conditions would permit, educational work was con- 
tinued for the children, who had as a teacher a Mr. Friesland who came to 


20 Cabarrus Pleas & Quarter Session, 1793-1797. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Pleas & Quarter Session, Cabarrus County, 1797-1805, p. 3. 
23 Ibid., p. 325. 
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St. John’s about the same time as Pastor Nussmann, and occasionally religious 
educational work was conducted for the adults. It appears that during the 
war or about its close, Pastor Nussmann prepared the first constitution for 
St. John’s, still preserved in his handwriting in the German script,?* the only 
written record of his work now available at St. John’s. During the war, cut 
off from the Fatherland, feeling forsaken by London and Hannover, he asso- 
cited himself more closely with the Rey. Frederick Daser, Lutheran pastor in 
Charleston, in order that the one might look after the needs of North Caro- 
lina and the other after South Carolina and Georgia “with regard to their 
common needs.”*° He kept things so well together at St. John’s during the 
war that by 1784, feeling the need of a better house of worship, a beginning 
was made for a new church building and the new edifice was dedicated on 
July 4, 1785. 

The following year, May 11, 1786, Pastor Nussmann wrote the first of 
a series of letters to Dr. Velthusen at Helmstaedt, presenting the cause in 
North Carolina, with a plea for help. This letter arrived October 14, 1786, 
and soon bore fruit. Why he had not written Dr. Velthusen, whom he had 
known in London, earlier is not known. This correspondence shows that 
“his assembly had appointed him as third commissioner for the erection of 
an academy in Salisbury.”*® The Assembly, he said, appointed thirty or 
more trustees or commissioners, three of whom were preachers, the other 
two being Presbyterian. Other Germans also were among the trustees. 
“Building expenses are here met by subscriptions, other expenses by a volun- 
tary society, or lottery.’ He considered the undertaking a good one and 
expressed the hope of having “‘at least one German teacher” to be supported 
by popular subscription. “Mr. Corkle, a very affable Presbyterian minister, 
who usually presides, requests you and the academy at Helmstaedt to furnish 
a good book on the work of schools; very much depends on the first founda- 
tion, and we have no good book for that.”?? He never asked anything for 
himself, except those books so much needed in his work. But he asked for 
preachers, books needed for school work in the whole field, a printing press, 
an organ, and hymnbooks. The letters of Pastor Nussmann, though few are 
at hand, pay their own tribute to the man. 

Like a good missionary father and superintendent he expressed a desire 
for more preachers, “because in that neighborhood there were so many fam- 
ilies who longed for a sermon.”’ He requested young men in whom had been 
instilled “determination, courage and a genuine apostolic spirit, in order, even 


24 That this constitution is in Nussmann’s handwriting was the opinion given by the 
late Dr. A. G. Voigt, who translated it. 

25 N.C. Historical Review, January, 1930, p. 92. 
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27 = Ibid.,; p. 124. 
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under great difficulties, to spread the Gospel in these growing states.’”* He 
requested that transportation be furnished the preachers as far as Charleston, 
S. C., promising that after that things necessary would be arranged for. In 
Helmstaedt the authorities were reluctant about urging any one to come over 
until the necessary support was pledged, a thing not yet done by the churches. 
In answer to this objection and inquiries about salaries, Pastor Nussmann 
replied that “In the matter of salaries my incoming brothers have no cause 
for hesitation. As yet circumstances would not permit any one insisting on 
legally binding promise. However the oral promise through delegates in the 
presence of witnesses is sufficiently binding for them. The delegates will also 
promise, indeed have already promised, to give them a written call, indicating 
the salaries, as soon as they arrive. They will not be inclined to dismiss 
conscientious pastors, since they have paid and kept inferior and undesirable 
preachers for periods of four or five years.” He then stated that he believed 
that the four churches in Guilford County will “with incidentals offer more 
than £100 rather than less,” that the three churches on Abbots Creek (then 
in Rowan County, now Davidson County) have promised through delegates 
“about £80” and “that outlying constituencies will increase this salary.”?* 
Evidently North Carolina churches had felt the influence of “tramp” preach- 
ers, as had churches in other parts of the country, but Pastor Nussmann was 
convinced by his contacts with these people that they desired faithful pastors 
and would support them. 

The efforts to secure preachers bore fruit, and he was informed that 
preachers were being sent over. The Revs. Christopher Bernhard (Bern- 
hardt), Carl Augustus Gottlieb Storch, and Arnold Roshen (Roschen) were 
sent over, the first arriving in North Carolina in 1787, the other two in 1788. 
In his acknowledgment of the report that Storch and Roshen were coming 
over, Pastor Nussmann stated that, until their arrival, he, Bernhard, and 
Arends ‘will have a large area to cover on horseback, and will have to look 
after the interests of some twenty congregations.”*° In a letter of Septem- 
ber 26 to October 2, 1787, which arrived in Helmstaedt in April 1788, he 
stated, on learning that two pastors were being sent over, that in the absence 
of printing facilities he went on horseback to tell the people orally and that 
“all are highly rejoicing in the kind Providence which has awakened such 
altruistic friends who are willing to assist the poor American church in its 
spiritual needs. They praised God aloud and rendered thanks, frequently 
with tears.”*! He stated that provision was being made for their placement 
on arrival, that they may be met with carriage and horses; likewise that a 
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decent, clean house would be secured for them to live in, and that “Messrs. 
Christopher Bernhard and Gottfried Arnd have been, and still are, very 
helpful to me in this matter.” At the same time he paid a high tribute to 
Pastor Bernhard, then about twenty-four years old: “I can see daily that 
Gospel truths, which he preaches, are a vital matter in his own young life.’”’? 


The care which Pastor Nussmann gave to every detail of his work and 
to the provision for the comfort of the incoming preachers is suggested by 
some “domestic observations.” “We wear all sorts of dark colors, gray, 
brown, blue. Since we always ride horseback on our travels the more delicate 
colors would not serve our purpose. Nevertheless while administering the 
Lord’s Supper or on other festival occasions it is customary to be dressed in 
black, if one has the clothes. A good rain coat, if it is rainproof, is better 
than an overcoat, and is necessary on our travels. Good linen is scarce here 
and very expensive, consequently it would be good if our incoming brothers 
supplied themselves with it before they start. They can have shirts made 
here cheaper than in Germany, and it would be better to bring their material 
uncut, both of medium grade and not much fancy stuff, for here we must 
pay more attention to wearing quality than to finery. Boots are used while 
riding, heavier ones in winter, and lighter ones in summer ; and while walking 
in the forest one is protected against bites of snakes, of which the poisonous 
varieties, however, are rather scarce. . . . Light boots in the summer also 
protect one against ticks, very harmless, to be sure, but nevertheless a very 
annoying variety of vermin, which hang in clusters like dust on the grass, 
and, when touched, cling to one’s legs by the hundreds, causing an annoying 
itching to the entire body. So far, however, they have never attached them- 
selves to my boots. Wigs we do not need. We wear our natural hair short, 
trimmed in English fashion, without any artificiality, without curls, powder, 
or the like. All this would be something unusual among us. . . . While at 
home we wear thin clothes in summer. . . . The dressing gown is unknown 
here. Thin trousers of wide cut, ankle length, usually of linen, interwoven 
with blue threads. Black silk neckties are convenient. .. . This one thing 
above all I wish-and request, that no one come in here who has already 
married in Germany. It would have to be miraculous if he were not to meet 
with a thousand sad experiences. An American wife is in our circumstances 
infinitely better adapted.’’** 

It is interesting to note that Pastor Nussmann stated that more urgently 
than ministers, he desired a catechism for North Carolina. Having stated 
that various kinds of catechisms were in evidence, he asked for “a catechism 
that would stand up under the severest test, serve as a safe guide for the 
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children, and reflect honor and credit wherever it'was seen.’** The follow- 
ing materials were requested : 


Part I: An introduction to the Christian doctrine, which would recount in story 
form the history of the Old Testament, the life-work of Jesus Christ, and the more 
important events of the Christian church. 

Part II: The fundamental truths of Christianity—however, without questions, which 
are not very practical, and are furthermore exposed to the ridicule of the sectarians. 

Part III: Moral teachings, repentance, faith, gratitude, and duty. The moral teach- 
ings should be paramount, should constitute the greater part, and should seem very 
obvious and pronounced. This would convince our sectarians that we are seriously 
concerned about a real Christianity. 

The ten commandments might be related with some explanation in their proper 
place in the history of the Old Testament.*5 


With these suggestions he left the matter to the theological faculty at 
Helmstaedt. He stated, however, that he would mention some short treatises 
later, but at that time he was too weak to write more because of a “violent 
fever which since Easter morning has emaciated me, so that I have not 
regained my strength, even though through the goodness of God I am now 
rid of the fever.”*® He then added a list of books which he had been miss- 
ing badly: “A good paraphrase of the New Tjestament ; a good practical work 
on Ethics; a good church history; a German dictionary; a geography, for 
example, the one by Buesching, and a few others for the instruction of 
children; for example, Du Fresnoy, which is provided with maps, a small 
atlas, and something like a scholarly history. My book, Home Treatment of 
Diseases, by Tissot, which has rendered me great service, was lost during 
the war.”*? 

Dr. Velthusen replied that it was not possible to work out the literature 
as asked for by Pastor Nussmann, but that the following was agreed upon: 
I. A Catechism. II. A Book of Questions on the Catechism. III. A Biblical 
Manual for Everybody. IV. A Selection of Biblical Narratives, supple- 
mented by a short History of Religion. V. The Most Common and Practical 
Knowledge of Reasoning (Logic). VI. A Manual of Civic Information. 
VII. A Geographic Compendium. The first two were to be used at the local 
Catechetic Institute and also for the weekly instruction of the class prepared 
for confirmation. The entire proceeds of the first two, and half of the 
proceeds from the remainder, were to go into the fund for work by the 
mission society.** 
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Pastor Nussmann’s description of the conditions surrounding the “Evan- 
gelical Church” in connection with his appeals was not so bright. “For want 
of instructors and school teachers it has become completely degenerate, and 
must, if help does not come soon, revert completely to a state of heathendom. 
Thousands of homes with numerous children, but widely scattered, are for- 
getting Christianity. Their children know still less of it and the next gen- 
eration will be veritable heathen. There are no teachers capable of instruc- 
tion; and those which are there destroy more than they build up. I have 
labored as faithfully as I was capable of doing, and as the Lord gave me 
strength. But one arm is too short. With sadness I observe every day 
something lacking, now here, now there, and now everywhere. Nevertheless 
my greatest concern was for Buffaloe Creek, which from the very beginning 
had received God’s Word. One must still represent something like an apostle, 
rather than an instructor in the congregation. If one would restrict his 
activity to one congregation, one could, of course, accomplish much good ; 
but the injury to the whole would be greater.’’*® 

This paragraph concerning conditions in North Carolina sounds pessi- 
mistic. But was it pessimism? For a time singlehanded and then assisted 
by Pastor Arends, Pastor Nussmann had tried to serve a widely scattered 
people, a people who had been without pastoral service for a number of 
years before he came and who even then, in large part, could be given only 
an occasional service. It seems that he simply faced the facts without mini- 
mizing the dangers besetting the people. Hence his appeal for preachers and 
literature. Also his appeal for “a book-printing establishment,” with German 
type; and an organ and hymnbooks as an aid to the worship and life of the 
church. “The organ is also necessary. It must be one of our most impor- 
tant concerns to restore the song service. During these sixteen years I have, 
through personal inspection or through reliable reports, had supervision over 
an area of seven hundred square miles, and found that in proportion to the 
singing which the people are able to do, do the churches prosper, or decline 
and fall. This must by all means be attended to at once.”*° He asked for 
fifty copies of an excellent hymnbook. 

The literature and other supplies for North Carolina were sent to Pastor 
Nussmann by way of Charleston. The “Helmstaedt Catechism” of Dr. Vel- 
thusen was used for many years in North Carolina and became known as the 
“North Carolina Catechism.” It, and undoubtedly the other literature sent 
over, was full of the then prevalent spirit of German rationalism, reflecting the 
spirit of independent thinking characteristic of the period, and revealing the 
same doctrinal freedom which was to find expression among the Lutheran 
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clergy and churches in North Carolina and the South, as well as in other 
parts of the country. To what extent Pastor Nussmann accepted and taught 
this prevailing German rationalism, it is impossible to say. Dr. Velthusen’s 
report indicates that the “Wolffian system” influenced him in turning to 
Protestantism. But regardless of his attitude toward this rationalism, it is 
a fact that its influence was felt in North Carolina before and after the turn 
of the century and the Lutheran consciousness of the people became confused 
and blurred. To what extent Pastors Arends, Bernhard, Storch, and Roshen 
were responsible for this, in agreement with or independently of Pastor 
Nussmann, it is impossible to determine. The last three came from Germany 
about the time the literature was sent over. Whatever the attitude of any 
one or all these pastors may have been, circumstances placed the literature in 
their hands, the only literature available, for them to use. There is only one 
thing that may indicate that Pastor Nussmann was more evangelical in his 
faith than the Helmstaedt Catechism, and that is the constitution prepared for 
St. John’s Church, the one literary deposit he left in North Carolina. 

The St. John’s constitution and the Records of the Helmstaedt Professors 
furnish the only written records available to me, and they furnish the only 
materials which may indicate his faith, his aims, and his ideals. The length 
of the constitution and the attention given to details no doubt caused it to be 
supplanted by another constitution for the church, but it shows what serious 
effort he must have put forth to provide the ministration of the church and 
religious education for all and how he made provision to bind himself and 
his successors to the teachings of the Lutheran Confessions. Based on con- 
stitutions in use in Europe, this document seems to have been intended to be 
strict in both doctrine and discipline. A summary statement of its contents 
will throw some light on the way in which he sought to provide for the 
congregation : 


1. The church was placed under the supervision of the Consistory of 
Hannover and the University of Goettingen, and when in want of a pastor 
application was to be made to that Consistory or University. In case war 
or other circumstances interrupted correspondence the congregation was to 
apply to the Pennsylvania Synod. We have seen that conditions growing 
out of the war made a change in this provision necessary. 

2. The pastor was bound to “accept with heart and mouth the Symbolical 
Books of our Evangelical Church; also to preach the doctrines contained in 
them.” 

3. He was to be in regular correspondence with the brethren of the same 
faith in Europe, send them minute reports every six weeks, asking aid and 
counsel as needed. 

4. In order that regular support for the pastor and the school teacher 
might be assured, before either could be engaged, it was made binding upon 
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tthe congregation to state the annual amount of salary in a written call, though 
a portion of the teacher’s salary was to be produce of land cultivated by the 
members. 

5. Provision was made for the care of orphan children and others in 
needy circumstances. 

6. In accord with the custom of the country, ali marriages were to be 
proclaimed three Sundays in succession before the marriage could take place, 
and only the minister was allowed to perform the ceremony. 

7. The church council was recommended as adjunct executors in all 
wills and testaments, for the purpose of taking special care of the children 
of the deceased in their religious education. 

8. An order of public worship was established. 

9. The liturgy of the German Lutheran Court Chapel of St. James, in 
London, and the Marburg hymnbook were to be used. 


At the end of the constitution is provided an obligation to be signed 
respectively by pastors, deacons, and school teachers, by which they “testify” 
in promise of faithful service and to obey the Church Order. There is no 
record of this provision being kept after Pastor Nussmann’s day. But did 
this constitution aim to provide for a continuation of the teaching of Con- 
fessional Lutheranism? Does the obligation found in item number two 
above, which he himself prepared and signed, suggest a more conservative 
and evangelical position on the part of Pastor Nussmann than that prevalent 
among the leaders and literature of the day? This is the primary evidence 
available pointing to his theological position and it points in that direction. 

It appears that Pastor Nussmann’s labors on his missionating tours took 
him into some twelve or more present-day North Carolina counties. He must 
have rejoiced when John Gottfried Arends was ordained to the Gospel min- 
istry, and even more when Pastors Bernhard, Storch, and Roshen arrived. 
There is evidence that he loved these men as brothers in the cause. It is 
also evident that they lived and worked together in harmony. In a letter, 
dated December 19, 1791, Pastor Storch made this statement: “We pastors 
live in brotherly harmony and are at peace with our congregations. Last 
October we had our first semi-annual Assembly, which we have firmly re- 
solved to continue. As chairman we elected Mr. Nuessmann who still con- 
tinues to be for us all such an excellent model of patience, contentment, and of 
undaunted and untiring zeal for service.’ Thus began meetings of the 
pastors that were to result eventually in the organization of the North Caro- 
lina Synod in 1803. 

But Father Nussmann’s race was almost run. Having answered the 
Macedonian call from North Carolina Lutherans, he labored faithfully and 


hard for twenty-one years. When he died November 3, 1794, it could be 
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said truly that the Lutheran Church had been planted in North Carolina. 
A grateful people marked his resting place in the St. John’s burial ground 
with a blue stone slab with the following inscription : “Christus ist mein Leben, 
Sterben ist mein Gewinn. Das Andenken der Gerechten bleibet im Segen. 
Hier ruhen die Gebeine des treuen Predigers, Adolph Nussmann, in Deutsch- 
land geboren, im August, 1739, gestorben den 3ten November, 1794.” When 
this slab began to crumble it was replaced with a new marble tombstone and 
the original slab was placed in the church for preservation. The inscription 
on this second marker is as follows: “In memory ofthe Rev. Adolph Nuss- 
man. Born in Germany. Died in Cabarrus Co., N. C., Nov. 3, 1794. Ag’d 
54 y’s 3 m’s.” Why the original inscription was changed is not known. 

On November 10, 1935, a monument was unveiled on the lawn at St. 
John’s Church to commemorate the life and labors of Adolph Nussmann, the 
father of Lutheranism in North Carolina. This monument was made pos- 
sible by members of the church and friends, in grateful memory of his labors. 
Made of Winnsboro, S. C., granite, this monument stands nearly fourteen 
feet high, with the following inscription: 


ADOLPH 
NussSMANN 
1737-1794 
Pioneer Minister and Founder 
of the Lutheran Church 
in North Carolina. 

* * * 
Born in Germany ; Educated in the University 
of Goettingen; Called through Commissioners 
Christopher Layrle of St. John’s Church and 
Christopher Rintelmann of Organ Church to 
minister to Lutherans in North Carolina, ar- 
riving in the fall of 1773; Able and thorough 
scholar ; Devout and self-sacrificing Minister ; 
Died November 3, 1794; Buried about 200 
yards East of this monument. 

x * * 
Adolph Nussmann was the first Lutheran 
Minister in North Carolina; serving Organ 
and St. John’s Churches in Rowan Co., 1773- 
1774; and St. John’s Church in Cabarrus Co., 
1773-1794; and also travelling throughout the 
Piedmont section of North Carolina, minister- 
ing to Lutherans and establishing Churches 
for them. 

* * x 
This monument was erected in Commemora- 
tion of the life and work of Adolph Nussmann 
by members and friends of St. John’s Church, 
November 10, 1935, the one hundred and 
ninetieth anniversary of its organization. ‘ 
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This inscription, which tells its own story, was prepared by the pastor 
of St. John’s Church, the Rev. L. D. Miller, the Rev. Jacob L. Morgan, D.D., 
president of the United North Carolina Synod, and the Rev. Professor M. L. 
Stirewalt, D.D., of the Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary. It will be 
noticed from the three inscriptions noted above that there is a difference as 
to the year of Pastor Nussmann’s birth. Why these differences appear I 
am unable to say. For several years correspondence has been carried on 
with churchmen in Germany in an endeavor to discover this date and settle 
several other questions, but without success. Dr. Lampe of Hannover quotes 
from the record there under date of October 15, 1772, a notation that “Pastor 
H. P. Nussmann” “32 Jahre alt” was pastor elect for North Carolina and 
admitted to examination. Perhaps the date of his birth can never be 
definitely fixed. ) 

The monument, unveiled November 10, 1935, was erected by those who 
hold in grateful memory Pastor Nussmann’s life and work. The church 
hard by, with all those who have remained steadfast in the faith which he 
accepted and taught, is the monument which he erected to himself. The 
monument erected by others may crumble and disappear in time. The monu- 
ment erected by him mocks the regal splendor of all stone and marble and 
the durability of perennial brass. Others erected a monument which men 
may forget. He erected a monument within whose walls men, women, and 
children may continue to bow in reverence and worship so long as time shall 
last. Others erected a monument carved by human hands. He erected a 
monument dedicated to God, where spiritual truth may reign supreme. This 
monument of stone recognized and marked the valor of the patriarch who 
fought against loneliness, against enemies without and within, but who came 
off more than conqueror and left his works to follow him. By this monument, 
erected to honor the memory of Pastor Adolph Nussmann, all who may as- 
semble by it or in the church near which it stands, are bidden to live in loyalty 
to the faith and cause for which he labored and sacrificed. Thus will be 
continued the erection of the monument which he came to build, the church 
of Jesus Christ. Thus will be continued the faith and the life he came to 
preserve, faith in Christ and life through that faith. This shaft will continue 
a reminder and call to loyalty to his monument, the church, whose builder 
and maker is God. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE GLORY OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


HAROLD L. CREAGER 
Waterloo, Ontario 


HE frequently used expression, “the glory of God,” has a long history 
back of it. At various times some widely different ideas have been 
associated with it. Its development is not only a matter of considerable 
interest but also involves elements of much importance and value. This 
paper seeks to set forth various aspects which appear in the Old Testament. 
Two types of conceptions are found to be suggested there by the word 
“slory” as applied to God. One is of something concretely visible, a physical 
manifestation, a brilliant radiance or effulgence. The other is intangible, a 
spiritual quality. 


I 


First of all, the origin of the word should be considered, even though 
the developments in the actual usage are really more important than the ety- 
mology itself. The usual Hebrew word for glory, kabhodh (to which this 
study is confined), is from a verb root signifying the idea “heavy.” Scarcely 
ever is this word, or its derivatives, used literally of physical weight. There 
are various figurative significances. Sometimes the connotation is unpleasant ; 
e.g., to weigh down by sorrow or affliction or iniquity or punishment; also 
to be heavy or dull of insight and perception. On the other hand, there 
are such ideas as “abundant” (e.g., fountains heavy or abounding with water, 
Pr. 8:24), and “numerous”’ (the adjective several times of people, also of 
animals and insects); hence also “riches” (e.g., Gen. 31:1; Isa. 66: 11,12; 
Ps, 49:17, 18). 

From among these various applications of the root idea, it was most 
probably the idea of abundance that further developed into the significance 
of honor and glory. The abundance of possessions, or of worthy qualities 
of character, would lead to honorable standing, a position of importance. If 
this was the original thought applied to God, then His glory would be the 
fullness of what He is, or His absolute, intrinsic preeminence, or the mani- 
festation of His grandeur. Another suggestion, which seems less probable, 
is that the weight and splendor of golden ornaments on the clothing of kings 
and nobles furnished the connecting link to the idea of honor and glory. In 
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such a development, the brightness of such ornaments could have been con- 
ceived in more intense degree to suggest the radiance of the divine Person. 
Still another bare possibility is that the adulations and honors heaped upon 
those of superior position were conceived as a weight, even as unpleasant 
experiences were. 

Actually the use of the root for honor and glory is so ancient that it is 
impossible to trace its historical evolution. It may be that the psychological 
development occurred along several of the lines suggested here, one strength- 
ening the other, so that their convergence produced a strong and rich concept. 
It is worth noting, furthermore, that in applying the word to denote the glory 
of God, there may perhaps have been the additional idea of the weight of 
punishment that fell so fatally upon any who would dare to approach too 
familiarly or to encroach presumptuously upon the divine Presence. 


II 


In considering the uses of “glory” for a visible manifestation of God, 
we may best start with the very primitive narrative in Ex. 33: 18-23. Jehovah 
had promised that His presence would accompany the Israelites on their 
journey; i.e., that He would be in constant personal association with the 
people, traveling with them from the second mount. Then Moses made the 
further request, “Cause me to see Thy glory” (v. 18). Considering the 
whole context of this petition, both its climactic character and the way it is 
answered, it seems obvious that it expresses a desire to see God. That is, 
“glory” indicates Jehovah Himself, or at least His manifestation-form. In 
primitive thought, as reflected in the vividly anthropomorphic character of 
this whole account, this most probably means His actual bodily form. 

Incidentally we may note that an archaizing echo of this conception is 
probably found in the statement of the creation of man in God’s own image 
and likeness—although the later writer undoubtedly held and intended a more 
spiritual meaning back of the ancient formula. And is it not possible that 
some connection with this primitive idea also underlies the language of Psalm 
8? The “glory” given to man is but little less than that of God Himself ; 
this might well include both the marvels of the body and the spiritual riches 
of the personality. 

In more abstract terms, the “glory” in our Exodus passage might be 
said to mean the essential Self of God. There are parallels for this, “my 
glory” being used poetically for “myself ;” e.g., in Ps. 16:9, “My heart is 
glad and my glory rejoiceth,” the phrase indicates the inward man, the per- 
sonal self ; other instances occur in Gen. 49:6; Ps. 7:5; 30: 12; 57:8; 108: 1. 

But this request to see God is impossible—for the double reason, as 
stated in v. 20, that man lacks the inherent capacity for comprehending the 
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fullness of the divine nature, and that the experience would be fatal. (The 
contrast is startling with Ex. 24:9-11 (J), where men are represented as 
actually seeing God—‘“the God,” the emphatic designation of the true God). 
Yet a partial disclosure of the divine reality is granted. While Moses would 
be concealed in the cleft, he would be aware that all the “goodliness” of 
Jehovah was passing before him. And furthermore he was permitted to see 
the “back” (or “hinder part”—or “after-glow’?), and so to get some slight 
idea of God’s grandeur. Here the “glory” of God is very intimately God 
Himself, the divine Essence, not a secondary manifestation. This is clearly 
shown in v. 22, where the phrases “my glory passes by” and “I pass by” 
are quite parallel. 


III 


But this primitive stage of thought gave way to something that was less 
materialistic. In the pre-exilic literature the term is not frequent ; and where 
it does occur it usually has the more abstract significance discussed in V and 
VI. Yet the conception of the Glory as something actually visible never 
entirely died out. And Ezekiel and the Priestly writer, in this as in many 
things, took up again the older ideas and expressions. There is this differ- 
ence, however: the Glory, even when conceived in physical terms, came to be 
a special manifestation of God or of His Presence—not the essence of God 
Himself or His actual bodily form. (The absence of any bodily form in 
the radiant fiery manifestation is emphasized in Dt. 4:11, 12). In this sense 
it became an established technical theological term. 

The Glory is mentioned by P in his accounts of several theophanies in 
the wilderness. The characteristic conception of it is a fiery apparition 
within “the cloud.” (It is certainly correct to use this definite designation 
rather than “a cloud ;” for it seems to be the specific cloud of Jehovah—not 
any natural phenomenon, but something supernatural, mysterious, and awful). 
Thus, “in a simple vision of awe, well fitted for the desert wilds” (the giving 
of manna, Ex. 16:10), “the glory of Jehovah appeared in the cloud.” Com- 
pare also Ex. 24:16, 17, “And the glory ofi Jehovah abode upon Mt. Sinai 
and the cloud covered it. . . . And the appearance of the glory of Jehovah 
was like devouring fire.” The cloud was not a part of the glory itself, but 
its envelope. Moses was permitted to enter within the cloud (24:18), and 
thus to come close to the Radiance; as a consequence, his own face shone, 
Ex. 34: 29, 

The brightness was ordinarily veiled by the cloud in the daytime, but 
it shone at night; e.g., Ex. 40: 34, 38, “The cloud covered the Tent and the 
glory of Jehovah filled the dwelling-place (‘tabernacle’). . . . The cloud of 
Jehovah was upon the dwelling-place by day, and there was fire therein by 
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night.” And in Nu. 9: 15, although the word “glory” is not used, the identity 
of conception is obvious: “The cloud covered the tabernacle, and at even it 
was upon the tabernacle as it were the appearance of fire.” The “shining 
presence” of God was with the people constantly, even though not always 
visible in its radiance. This may be compared with the primitive promise 
mentioned above that God would make His abode with them through the 
journey. Here also, as in the primitive conception, not even Moses could 
enter into the very presence of the Glory in the Tent (Ex. 40: 35, but contrast 
again the statement of J in Ex. 33:9-11 that Moses could speak with God 
face to face in the Tent). 

Under special conditions, however, this “something like the appearance 
of fire’ (which is a good rendering of the phrase in Nu. 9:15) became 
visible in the daytime. Thus on several occasions when the people were 
rebellious, Jehovah intervened by manifesting His dazzling brilliance either 
to rebuke or to punish the people and to uphold Moses and to reassure doubt- 
ers of the actual existence and presence of Jehovah. Instances are found in 
Nu. 14: 10 (after the report of the spies) ; 16:19, 42 (Korah’s rebellion and 
its aftermath; the “fire from Jehovah,” v. 35, that consumed the rebels is 
probably to be connected also with the Glory) ; and 20:6 (at the waters of 
Meribah). So also after the consecration of Aaron, the glory of Jehovah 
appeared to set the seal of approval upon Aaron’s authority and upon the 
sacrifices he offered on behalf of the people, Lev. 9:23. It may be noted that 
in this narrative v. 4 says, “Today Jehovah appeareth unto you;” but vv. 6, 
23 say, “the glory of Jehovah appeareth.” That is, the Glory is almost 
Jehovah Himself; I say almost, for there is no bodily form as in the more 
primitive tale, but rather a concrete manifestation of the fact of the real 
Presence. On all these occasions apparently the fiery apparition was dis- 
closed by the withdrawing or parting asunder of the cloud-veil. 

Finally here is to be noted the statement in Lev. 16:2 (Day of Atone- 
ment) that Jehovah “will appear in the cloud upon the mercy seat.” Evi- 
dently the radiant Glory was there manifested brilliantly through the cloud, 
for when Aaron would enter he had to interpose a cloud of incense to shield 
him from the vividness of the Presence—‘‘that he die not,” v. 13. 

In this connection also is to be considered the account of the dedication 
of Solomon’s temple, 1 Ki. 8:11; 2 Chr. 5:14; 7:1-3. The Glory here 
appears (as always in P) as a physical phenomenon manifest to the natural 
vision—doubtless a radiance within “the cloud,” symbolizing the very Presence 
of God manifesting Himself to the worshiping people. The priests dared not 
be in this Presence in the temple. And probably from it came the “fire” to 
consume the sacrifice (not a demonstration of anger, as in the case of Korah, 
but of gracious acceptance, as in the case of Aaron). 
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It should be noted that on several occasions the Glory was manifested 
to all the people; also that the cloud-enshrined Glory was a continuous accom- 
paniment through the wilderness (Ex. 40:38). This forbids the interpre- 
tations that the cloud was a storm-cloud (occasional) and that the whole 
phenomenon was a volcanic eruption (local). These natural phenomena at 
Sinai may have had some original connection with the Glory, but if so they 
were transcended. 

A few other special remarks are in order here. As the Glory took its 
abode upon the tabernacle, we have the later term Shekinah defined ; for “that 
which dwells” is the Glory of Jehovah; compare especially the phrase applied 
to the temple in Ps. 26:8, “the dwelling-place of Thy Glory” (so literally). 
There is a significant statement in Nu. 14: 22; “all those men that have seen 
my glory and my signs which I wrought.” It is possible that this is a refer- 
ence (in the J document) to the visible physical presence of Jehovah. But 
Gray, in his article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, takes the word here 
as indicating the specific manifestation of God’s nature in history, the revela- 
tion of His character in His acts. When Paul speaks of “the glory of the 
light” which blinded him, Ac. 22: 11, this Hebrew background of the radiance 
of the divine glory is probably in his mind. And another phase of the same 
Hebraic conception is quite obvious in Rev. 15:8, “the temple was filled with 
smoke from the glory of God.” Compare also the “bright cloud” at the 
Transfiguration, Mt. 17:5 (the phrase occurs in this Gospel only), and the 
use of the term “the majestic glory” in the reference thereto in 2 Pet. 1:17. 

In all the passages surveyed one factor is supremely important. The 
glory of God appears throughout as the medium for His seli-revelation to 
man. The revelation may be in graciousness—to guide, strengthen, protect, 
instruct, inspire, or bless; or in wrath—to punish evil and maintain right 
standards. But always it is God’s manifesting of His essential character, His 
righteousness, His love; it is the method of approach to man by the infinite 
and supernal God. 


IV 


As might be expected, the conception presented in Ezekiel is essentially 
similar to that in P. The important factor to note is that the Glory appears 
to Ezekiel only in visions, never to mere physical sight. However, these 
visions of Ezekiel probably influenced the terminology employed subsequently 
by the Priestly writer for the physical appearances already discussed. In the 
attempts at descriptions of the Glory we find “the cloud” and “the brightness” 
mentioned, 10:4; and in 1:27, 28, something like glowing metal, and fire, 
and a rainbow are given as suggestive comparisons. 

The Glory is frequently in the temple, but sometimes it travels (on a 
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cherub, 9:3; 10:4, 18). ‘Notably, it leaves Jerusalem in 11:23 and goes 
to the mountain on the east, whence it returns in 43:2, This return is 
specially important. It has been conjectured that there is a connection with 
astronomical ideas—the rising sun shining in through the eastern gate of 
the temple at the equinox and straight into the sanctuary, so as to flood even 
the Holy of Holies with its light. Therefore the Glory is represented as 
entering the temple by the east gate, 43:4. Asa further consequence of this 
coming in of the Glory, the gate is prohibited from ordinary use by being 
closed, 44: 2—for it has been made holy and must not be profaned. In this 
connection one thinks also of the entrance of the King of Glory through the 
temple gates as described in Ps. 24. And compare also the fact that the 
appearance of the Glory in Ex. 16:10 was, according to v. 7, probably at dawn. 

It must be noted, however, that in Eze. 3:12, “Blessed be the glory of 
Jehovah from His place,” the term has become simply the surrogate or sub- 
stitute appellation for God. This usage, of which we found an early tend- 
ency even in Ex. 33: 18, developed further in later Judaism; other instances 
are found in Isa. 59:19; Ps. 102: 15. 


V 


As we turn from these very concrete conceptions of the glory of God to 
the more abstract, there seems nevertheless to be a frequently perceptible back- 
ground of the primitive idea of glory as a visible something. It is spiritual- 
ized, and sometimes loses all that association; but in some of the occurrences 
the persistence of such a coloring seems inescapable. 

Thus the poetic phrase in Isa. 3:8, “the eyes of His glory,” while not 
to be pressed too strictly, would seem from the context about rebelliousness 
to have some echo of the punitive manifestations of the Glory already noted ; 
or perhaps also a thought of light as searching out the concealed things. So 
also in Isa. 4:5, although the last clause is obscure and perhaps textually 
corrupt, there seems to be a sure (and relatively early) reference to the asso- 
ciation of cloud and fire with the Glory. Likewise in Isa. 60: 1, 2, the shining 
of God’s glory on Jerusalem is a figure drawn from the physical radiance but 
applied spiritually. And in Isa. 58:8, “the glory of Jehovah shall be thy 
reward,” there is a clear reference to the Wilderness experience, although 
applied broadly to the protective power of the divine nature. 

With these preliminary observations, we may consider the important 
passage in Isaiah’s vision—‘“the whole earth is full of His glory” (6:3). 
This can scarcely be a concrete radiance, for that use of term is always con- 
nected with a localized manifestation. Gray has a sounder interpretation— 
that here the Glory is the divine nature as revealed in the world, the presence 
and character of God made obvious in nature and history. It must be a 
spiritual quality, or God’s self-revelation of His holiness. The refined and 
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spiritualized conception freed the Glory from merely local manifestations and 
universalized it. ; 

It is also to be noted that the universality of God’s glory received further 
emphasis later. In Second Isaiah there is the beautiful eloquence of ch. 40, 
culminating in v. 5, “The glory of Jehovah shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together.” There is a more detailed picture in 66: 18, 19; com- 
pare also 42:12; 59:19. So likewise in Ps, 57:11; 113:4, the glory of 
God is over all the earth and the heavens. (This may be the background for 
the angel song in Lk. 2, “Glory to God in the highest\(heaven) and on earth” 
—which most probably is the proper phrasing). 

The association of the ideas of holiness and glory in Isaiah’s vision is 
interesting. Holiness suggests the divine transcendence, indicating how dis- 
parate are God and man. Yet this essential divine nature is very definitely 
made manifest to man, the Glory being the displaying thereof in such way 
(objective or subjective) that man can somewhat comprehend it. Here that 
displaying is not physical as in the usages previously discussed, but is spiritual 
—or at least is accomplished in the processes of individual and social life 
rather than in concrete appearances. And yet, back of the manifested Glory 
is always the inscrutable mystery of the ultimate divine holiness itself, before 
which man must fall in reverent awe. 

In particular, therefore, the divine nature as revealed in the Glory is a 
moral nature. The moral note is strong in Isa. 6, both in the prophet’s own 
conscience and in the message committed to him. So also in Ezekiel, the 
vision of the Glory in ch. 1 goes on into a moral mission in ch. 2. The same 
association appears in some of the wrathful manifestations in the wilderness. 
Likewise in Isa. 4: 3-5 the Glory becomes manifest after sin is purged away 
and the people are sanctified. So also in Isa. 59: 17-19 the universal recog- 
nition of God’s glory follows His vengeance on iniquity and His emphasizing 
of righteousness ; and much the same note recurs in 66: 18, 19. And in Hab. 
2:14 the ideal of the earth being filled with the knowledge of the Glory of 
Jehovah stands in vivid contrast to the prevalence of evils that are denounced. 
In Ps. 19 (whether originally a unitary composition, or an editorial combina- 
tion) the glory of God is made to appear not only in the material universe but 
also in the moral law. So also in Ps. 97:6 there is a significant connection 
of ideas—“The heavens declare His righteousness, and all the peoples have 
seen His glory.” And in Ps. 85:9, God’s glory dwells in the land of those 
who “fear” Him (i.e., worship and obey Him). Similarly in Isa. 58:8, the 
glory of God is a protection to those who are led by righteousness. And of 
course the association of God’s glory with the giving of the moral law at 
Sinai is obvious. 

It would also appear that the quality of divine mercy is closely asso- 
ciated with God’s glory. So in Ps. 102: 16 the fact that Jehovah “hath ap- 
peared in His glory” would seem from the context (especially vv. 13, 17, 20) 
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to consist largely in the fact that He has been merciful. And in Ps. 138: 5ff 
the greatness of His glory is found in His mercy. So also the classic declara- 
tion of Jehovah as a God who is “merciful and gracious, slow to anger and 
abundant in loving-kindness and truth,’ Ex. 34:6, stands as the answer, in 
some sort, to Moses’ request that God show him His glory. 

Another specific feature to be noted is the association of God’s glory 
with human peace. The beautiful Psalm of glory (29) reaches its climax in 
God’s gift of peace. Likewise in Isa. 25:12, 15 the ordaining of peace is 
one of the ways in which God is glorified. And the angel song at Bethlehem 
has forever united these two great themes for the Christian. 

It is therefore interesting to note that whether the Glory is conceived 
as a physical something or as being intangible, there is constantly associated 
with it the idea of God’s self-revelation, His manifestation to His essential 
nature and character and qualities and purposes. The richer and deeper the 
conception of God’s nature, the more profound is the revelation perceived in 
the Glory. It may be a revelation to the pious individual worshiper, leading 
to a rich spiritual experience, as in Ps. 63: 2ff; or the revelation of the only 
God and His righteous character to the nations, as in Ps. 97: 6ff. But 
always God’s glory is His outreaching to touch and impress the mind and 
heart of man with His person and His character and His will. 

It must be emphasized that this revelation, ultimately at least, is uni- 
versal in its scope. The physical manifestations of the Glory were local. 
The germ of an expanding conception may be discerned in Isa. 4:5, where 
the smoke and the radiance associated with the Glory will be “over the whole 
habitation of mount Zion, and over her assemblies ;” i.e., the Glory is over a 
considerable area rather than merely a spot. Then in Second Isaiah, as 
already noted, “all flesh shall see the glory of Jehovah’”—in the nations, the 
islands, the east, the west. Especially important is the thrilling prospect in 
Isa. 60: 1-3. “Arise, shine; for the glory of Jehovah is risen upon thee. . 
Jehovah will arise upon thee and His glory shall be seen upon thee; and 
nations shall come to thy light.” The revelation of Jehovah in and through 
the Chosen People becomes effective to the peoples who are in the darkness 
of spiritual ignorance and.sin (v. 2) ; the spiritual radiance of the knowledge 
of God and of His moral and merciful nature is the glory which shall be 
manifested to Zion and thence disseminated to all mankind. That is, the 
appearing of the glory of Jehovah means the spreading of the light of the 
knowledge of God and of His character and His salvation so that the nations 
will come to worship and serve Him. 


VI 


Perhaps less important theologically, but quite valuable devotionally, are 
the numerous expressions where God’s glory seems to be principally His 
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majesty and grandeur, or the greatness of His works. Typical expressions 
in the Psalms are found in 66:2; 96: 3, 8; 104: 31. And there are very many 
other occurrences. 

Such ideas of course are frequently associated also with the others that 
have already been discussed. The solemn and awe-inspiring revelations in 
the wilderness, the impressive visions of Ezekiel, the majestic scene which 
Isaiah beheld, the indwelling Presence in the temple, and the manifestations 
of the mighty Giver of the moral Law—all these are deeply charged with the 
sense of the superhuman greatness and infinite majesty_of the Divine. While 
the specific connotations of the Glory in the several usages are to be clearly 
recognized, this general significance of the sublime and unspeakably wonder- 
ful nature of God must also be emphasized. 

It may be further remarked that in such expressions in the language 
of piety there is a tendency to shade off the meaning of glory from being 
a matter of what God is in Himself to a recognition thereof by man, to the 
appropriate expressions of the feelings of reverence and honor inspired by 
the contemplation of what God is. 


VII 


Finally, then, it is necessary to inquire how God is glorified. Three 
principal ideas appear about this. Sometimes it is a matter of ascribing 
honor to Him, praising Him, worshiping Him, declaring His majesty and 
greatness. General expressions of this kind are found, e.g., in Isa. 24:15; 
Ps. 22:23; 50:15; 66:2; 86:9, 12; 115:1; 145:5. And specially note- 
worthy is Ps. 29:1, 2, ““Ascribe unto Jehovah the glory due unto His name” 
(literally, the glory of His name; give Him that which is inherently’ and 
essentially His). And in particular this leads to specific acts of worship 
and honor as means of glorifying God. Thus, Isa. 43:23, “Thou hast not 
honored me with thy sacrifices ;” Ps. 50:23, “Whoso offereth the sacrifices 
of thanksgiving glorifieth me;” Pro. 3:9, “Honor Jehovah with thy sub- 
stance, and with the first-fruits of all thine increase.” Compare also the 
Philistines giving glory to God with the offerings returned with the Ark, 1 
Sam. 6:5. And in Hag. 1:8, God will be glorified by the building of the 
temple. 

Then this passes over easily, in the second place, into the further idea of 
making known to others the glory of God. This obviously is closely con- 
nected with the fact that God’s glory is His revelation of Himself; for the 
further that revelation is spread, the wider the knowledge of God and of 
His nature and His will is disseminated, the more His glory is increased. 
Typical expressions of this important fact are: Ps. 145: 11, 12, “They shall 
speak of the glory of Thy kingdom, to make known to the sons of men His 
mighty acts and the glory of the majesty of His kingdom;” Isa. 42:10, 12, 
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“Sing unto Jehovah a new song, and His praise from the end of the earth; 
let them give glory unto Jehovah and declare His praise in the islands;” 
compare also Ps. 96: 3. 

And in the third place, God is glorified by man living in accordance with 
the nature of God as it has been revealed, living in righteousness and mercy. 
Failure to do this is condemned in the famous passage in Isa. 29: 13, where 
the people honor God merely with their lips and not with their lives. Com- 
pare also the condemnation on the sons of Eli in 1 Sam. 2: 30, the implica- 
tion being that God is honored by obedience, but disobedience is a despising 
of Him. More specific are: Isa. 60:21, “Thy people also shall be righteous 

. . that I may be glorified ;’ Pro. 14: 31, “He that hath mercy on the needy 
honoreth his Maker.” Compare also Isa. 43:7, where God speaks of creat- 
ing men for His glory—i.e., that by serving Him in righteousness they might 
glorify Him. And in Isa. 61:3 the outcome of the work of the messenger 
sent in the Spirit of Jehovah is “that they may be called trees of righteousness, 
the planting of Jehovah, that He may be glorified.” The glory of God there- 
fore reaches its fullness as the revelation of His holy nature and righteous 
will produce results of godly living in men. 


MANITOBA: A SYNOD WITH AN EMPIRE FOR SPACE 


A. GOOS 
Thorsby, Alberta 


S St. Paul planted the church on the continent of Europe in obedience 
to an urgent call from Macedonia, “Come over and help us,” so the 
beginnings of the Synod of Manitoba and other Provinces are traceable to 
a call which went out from a group of German Lutherans in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. These strangers in a new land desiring the ministrations of the church 
of their faith turned to the East and wrote to the Canada Synod: ‘We are 
as sheep without a shepherd, come over and help us.” This was in 1888. 
German Lutherans had followed the lure of the West even before this, 
and already in the late seventies a German Lutheran pastor seems to have 
conducted an occasional church service in districts of Manitoba. These earlier 
settlers did not stay, however, and no congregations were organized. Only 
the inscriptions on tombstones here and there bear mute testimony to the pres- 
ence of these Lutherans in districts of Manitoba in the late seventies and 
early eighties. 
When the first railway connected the fertile prairies with the provinces in 
the East, in 1885, a vast territory was thrown open for settlement, and soon 
a wave of immigration set in. German Lutherans came from different parts 
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of Austria-Hungary, from Rumania and the western parts of Russia. Few 
came directly from Germany. These people were admirably suited to the 
conditions that confronted them upon their arrival. They were used to hard 
work, to simple life without any luxuries or even comforts, in fact, they came 
to Canada because they saw no future for themselves and their families in 
their homeland. They brought little money with them, some even had bor- 
rowed the money for their passage, but they were industrious, not afraid of 
hardships, and above all they were pious and Godfearing. 

Winnipeg was the stopping-off place for many of these early immigrants ; 
for some to make their permanent home there, for others to find employ- 
ment for a time till they could move on to homesteads further west. These 
people could not feel at home without their church, and so they sent out 
that urgent call to the Canada Synod. When the president of this synod, 
the Rev. F. Veit, arrived in Winnipeg on December 10, 1888, he found the 
people eagerly awaiting him. The first service was conducted on December 
16. After the service a meeting was held and the Evangelical Lutheran Trin- 
ity congregation was organized. The Rev. Mr. Veit promised to send the con- 
gregation a pastor and aid towards his salary from the mission funds of the 
Canada Synod. The congregation itself promised to raise $200. 

Several months later, in February, 1889, the first missionary and pastor 
arrived in Winnipeg to take charge of the congregation—the Rev. H. C. 
Schmieder of Philadelphia. Since the stream of immigration continued to 
flow westward into the Northwest Territories, now known as Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, Pastor Schmieder served not only the congregation in Winni- 
peg but points outside as far west as Dunmore in Alberta. In June, 1890, 
he resigned the work in Winnipeg because he felt that he could not give 
sufficient care to the missions in the western part of the Territories from 
Winnipeg, and he went to Edenwald (Forest of Eden) in Saskatchewan. 

The work had become too much for one missionary, and from this time 
on the problem was to get men to adequately serve the farflung line of mis- 
sion stations. In August, 1889, a second missionary arrived for the work 
in and about Winnipeg, the Rev. L. Streich. A year later two more men 
were added. One of these, F. Pempeit, served for a time in the settlement 
at Dunmore, but when on account of drouth conditions a large group of his 
parishioners left the district and went north to settle in the vicinity of Edmon- 
ton, he went with them. He organized St. Matthew’s congregation at Spruce 
Grove, and from there he also ministered to other groups in the district about 
Edmonton. This was in 1891. In three years the work had expanded from 
Winnipeg to Edmonton, a distance of nearly 1000 miles. 

In the years following, the German Home Mission Committee of the 
General Council, which took over the support of the work in 1890 from the 
Canada Synod, sent more young pastors into the field. For some of these 
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the loneliness and the hardships proved too much, and their stay was only 
short. This field was so far removed from the church at large, so far even 
from the Canada Synod, and the parishes so far removed one from the other, 
that the need of a synodical organization to bring and hold together the 
widely separated units was keenly felt. 

On July 22, 1897, the Northwest Conference of the Canada Synod met 
in the parsonage at Winnipeg. Four pastors were present, M. Ruccius, Win- 
nipeg; F. Pempeit, Stony Plain; E. Berthold, Gretna, and W. Willing, Eden- 
wald. The question of organizing a synod was debated. With the parishes 
scattered over such a wide territory, the people all beginners and not yet able 
to contribute to the work of a synod, the pastors all comparatively young and 
inexperienced in administration of synodical affairs, the question required 
serious consideration. On the second day a decision was reached in the fol- 
lowing resolution: “We, the congregations and pastors in northwestern Can- 
ada, realizing that it would be conducive to continued progress in the work 
of the church and in conformity with the wishes of the Canada Synod and 
the German Home Mission Committee of the General Council, herewith de- 
clare that we unite as a synod of our own under the name, German Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest Territories, on the basis 
of the Word of God and the true confession of the same, as the same has 
been laid down in the Book of Concord.” 

The first officers of synod were: president, M. Ruccius; secretary, W. 
Willing ; treasurer, E. Berthold. At the time of organization the synod con- 
sisted of seven parishes with 13 congregations and 27 preaching points served 
by five pastors. There were only two churches at the time, one in Winnipeg, 
the other in Edenwald, the latter made of clay. A big task faced the small 
synod, but the work was carried on courageously. The first regular meeting 
of synod a year after its organization was attended by six pastors and four 
laymen. Significant for the times and conditions was the report of the treas- 
urer. The minutes state: “The treasurer gave his report. There were no 
receipts and no expenses.” 

Immigration in the years following increased the opportunities for ex- 
pansion of the work, but the synod was not able to take full advantage of 
the same. The church at large did not seem to realize the importance and 
extent of the mission field in the Far West. It did not supply the young synod 
with a sufficient number of workers, and of those it did send some were not 
fitted for the task. Many opportunities were thus lost. Other Lutheran 
bodies closer to the field than the General Council also began work in the 
territory. Those were hectic days, sometimes competition was keen, and 
mission work was not always according to the Golden Rule. The Manitoba 
Synod with an insufficient supply of workers lost not only new opportunities, 
but work begun by it was seized upon by overzealous workers of other synods, 
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who seemed more able to pour men and means into the field. Those days are 
happily past, and a better understanding prevails. When the Manitoba Synod 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary the record showed 36 pastors in charge 
of 62 congregations with a baptized membership of 10,007 and a confirmed 
membership of 5,227. 

During the years of the World War, and also for several years after, 
immigration ceased. There was not much expansion of the work; in fact, in 
the cities there was loss of membership, because many of the people ceased to 
find employment and moved to country districts. Though it was more or less 
a matter of holding what had been gathered and building up, this was made 
difficult by lack of workers to fill vacancies, for the supply of workers had 
been cut off by the war. 

There had been an understanding with the seminary at Kropp, Germany, 
according to which candidates from this seminary would be sent for the work 
in the Canadian Northwest. With all due credit to the men from Kropp, 
who through hardships, loneliness, inadequate salaries, and difficulties car- 
ried on so faithfully, it must nevertheless be stated that the supply coming 
from Kropp was not adequate. Some, who went out from Kropp, never 
reached the West but accepted calls in the East, others for reasons of health 
or because unable to accommodate themselves to conditions remained only for 
a short time. It is rather odd, but too true, that young men from the East 
did not heed the words of a countryman, “Go west, young man, go west,” 
but preferred to stay closer home. All of which made it imperative, if the 
work was to be carried on and expanded, for the synod to enter upon the 
work of education and to train workers on the field. 

Though the synod was small and financially weak, it acted upon a recom- 
mendation of its president, the Rev. M. Ruccius, in 1911. In his report to 
synod he stated regarding the work of education: “I consider that the time 
of weighing has passed, and the time for action is at hand, or I fear this 
project will be dropped for all time.” A committee was appointed to take 
the necessary steps, so that the work might be started as soon as possible. 

In 1912 the work began in a small way. Pastor J. Goos had been chosen 
to direct and nurse this newest venture. In the parsonage at Spruce Grove, 
Alberta, the first students were enrolled and instruction given. In 1913 the 
work was continued in South Edmonton in a rented dwelling. Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, was chosen as the place where the institution was finally to be 
located. The cornerstone for the first building was laid in 1914, and in July, 
1915, the building was dedicated. It housed not only the student body but 
also the president’s family. 

At first the institution had been thought of only as a proseminar to pre- 
pare young men for the study of theology. As some of the students, through 
lack of educational facilities in their home districts, had not been able to finish 
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the public school course, special courses were added for these. Then in 1918, 
when the first students had finished their college course, it was decided to add 
a theological department. Thus the institution finally had three departments, 
a pre-high school, a high school and a theological department. The first can- 
didates graduated from the seminary were ordained to the ministry at the 
Jubilee Convention of synod in Winnipeg, in 1922. 

Shortly after this the doors of Canada were again thrown open to immi- 
gration, and the church prepared for a large influx of fellow-believers who 
would want to get away from Europe, which was suffering the effects of 
the war. There were refugees from Russia, who had been the victims of re- 
ligious persecution, refugees from other countries, who had been made home- 
less by the reparceling of Europe after the war, refugees from economic con- 
ditions which threatened even a bare existence. To all these the alluring de- 
scriptions of Canada as the land of plenty beckoned, and they came—men, 
women and children whose faces in many cases still showed the effects of 
war, of persecution, of hunger. 

Through immigration boards the church had contact with the new ar- 
rivals even before they set foot on Canada’s soil. There were immigrant 
missionaries to meet them on arrival, to advise them or direct them to their 
ultimate destination. Many were directed to older congregations, in some in- 
stances to friends and relatives, where they found employment for a time, 
learned to adapt themselves to new environments and conditions. Later, 
when they were ready to purchase farms or take up homesteads, there were 
men to advise them where to go. In this way settlement of these newcomers 
was not in a haphazard way which would send these people all over the land 
and isolate them, but they were settled in places where the church could 
follow them with field missionaries and help them to organize their religious 
life. Those were happy days for the church, days as it were of harvest. 
Mission stations sprang up like mushrooms, and the field missionaries had 
all they could do to follow the people and organize the work. 

That such a large ingathering was possible is in part the fruit of the 
understanding and the interest of the Board of American Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church and the greater measure of support by the church 
through this board. Then, too, it was possible because the seminary at Saska- 
toon was now able to supply workers trained on the field and ready to step in 
and carry on. 

But hardly had the new settlers become established when the depression 
came. Prices for produce toppled and left the people not enough adequately 
to supply the bare necessities of life. The church at large however rallied to 
the support, and tons of clothing were distributed and other forms of 
assistance given. 
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Immigration gradually declined, and it now became a matter of consoli- 
dating what had been gained. Through the Board of American Missions 
funds were made available for the building of mission churches and parson- 
ages. And so with men available from the seminary at Saskatoon, parishes 
were formed out of the large fields served by the field missionaries and prog- 
ress was possible in spite of the difficult times. Thus in 1938 there were 112 
congregations and 40 preaching stations served by 57 pastors. The baptized 
membership had mounted to 19,205, and the confirmed membership was 
11,584. ; 

While during the times of immigration the care and ingathering of Luth- 
erans coming from the lands of Europe was the chief mission work of the 
synod, the latter years have seen a trend to reach out to the unchurched in 
the communities and to Lutherans isolated from their own language group. 
So though German is of necessity still the main language in the work of the 
Manitoba Synod, English is now also used in many congregations, and in 
some places other languages, too, are used to bring the message of the church 
to people in the language they understand. This does not give promise of 
such rapid visible results, but it secures a position for the Manitoba Synod 
for the future. 

The depression period also had its effect upon the college and seminary 
at Saskatoon. For a time the very existence of the institution was threatened, 
but with the very appreciable assistance of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church such a calamity was averted. The high school de- 
partment had to be dropped, and for several precarious years two professors 
carried the load and saved the seminary for a day of still greater usefulness. 
Both of these men, Dr. J. Goos and Prof. W. Magnus, have gone to their rest 
on the eve of a new and brighter day. In 1939 the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of Canada decided to locate its seminary at Saskatoon upon the 
campus of the seminary of the Manitoba Synod and in cooperation with the 
latter. It has appointed two professors to the faculty, and its students occupy 
one of the buildings on the campus. The result is a stronger faculty, a 
larger student body, and a vision of greater things in the future. 

So the little synod with an empire for space has come from small begin- 
nings, great difficulties, and severe handicaps. It has girded itself to render 
even greater service in the future according to the grace and opportunity God 
may give it. Always conservative in doctrine and holding fast to true Luth- 
eranism, the Manitoba Synod is confident that the Lord of the harvest has 
entrusted it with an important task in the last great West of North America. 
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GREEK IN THE PREACHER’S STUDY 


FRED M. HANES 
Richmond, Indiana 


KNOWLEDGE of the Greek language and of things Greek has been 

considered an essential part of true culture since the days of the Renais- 
sance. Until comparatively recent years no curriculum in liberal arts 
omitted it. The utilitarian conception of education that has become so pre- 
valent has succeeded too well in causing Greek to be dropped from the 
curricula of colleges or made an elective subject. And, strangely enough, 
Greek is not receiving the attention it once did in theological education, though 
it is difficult to understand how utilitarianism could discard or minimize its 
importance here. But here is a problem for our colleges and seminaries. 
The problem with which we propose to deal is the tendency to minimize the 
importance of Greek study by the preacher in his study. 

The Greek NewTestament is the door to the real world of Christ and the 
Apostles, and the key that unlocks it is a working knowledge of the Greek 
language. That key must be forged on the anvil of study by continued 
hammering. If it is allowed to grow cold, or the hammering cease, the key 
will never be shaped to the lock and the door will remain closed. The English 
Bible and other translations are windows that open upon that world, from 
which one may see it from afar, but they are windows, and sometimes they 
are smudged with the fingerprints of men that blur the vision. The preacher 
who has never acquired, or has lost, the ability to pass through that door, 
and walk among the people who live and move there, understanding their 
language, and seeing things from their vantage point, is greatly handicapped. 

Professor Samuel Dickey once said: “Probably no instrument of general 
culture and refinement, no avenue of approach to the facts and spirit of the 
New Testament and other Christian origins can be found which will equal a 
knowledge of the Greek, when it has been studied thoroughly and for a 
sufficiently extended period. But to give men only a smattering acquaintance 
with it, which they will never use, and only soon forget, and to force this 
down their unwilling intellectual throats, is the height of pedagogical folly 
and a prodigal waste of precious time and effort.”’ We might add, that once 
to have had a working knowledge of Greek and to have lost it by disuse is 
even a greater waste and a worse folly. Luther said: “The languages 
(Hebrew and Greek) are the scabbard in which sticks the sword of the Spirit, 
and when we let them go we will not only lose the Gospel, but we will finally 
come to a pass that we will not be able to read or write even Latin or German.” 


1 Dickey, The Position of Greek in Theological Education of Today, 1907. 
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This article is written on the assumption that there may be others who, like 
the writer, had acquired a working knowledge of New Testament Greek, but 
who lost, or were in danger of losing, by disuse what they had acquired. 

When the writer came to the theological seminary he had read Xenophon, 
portions of the writings of Homer, and selections from the tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides, and a bit of Plato. The transition from Attic 
Greek to the Koine was not difficult, and under able direction he soon was 
reading New Testament Greek with no great difficulty. But, as is neces- 
sary, much time and effort went into mastering the mechanics of the language, 
the study of grammar and the theory of interpretation. Sections of New 
Testament books were read and translated, selections from others, illustrative 
of certain types of writing, were studied, and a fairly comprehensive view was 
had of the Greek New Testament. But, student-like, he looked for and 
listened to what others had to say by way of comment. His own knowledge 
of the language was too meager for aught else, and there was little time for 
original thinking. 

When his theological course had been completed he had a good founda- 
tion laid for future study in the Greek, but did he build immediately and 
well upon that foundation? He did not. For a time in his first years he 
made an effort to abide by the admonitions of his professor of Greek, to whom 
he owed so much, and studied his Scripture texts in the original. Then came 
a period when he seldom read his texts in the original, but when he did look 
up unusual words or statements in the Greek, although this was not always 
done. After this had continued for several years he found it increasingly 
difficult to read the Greek, and finally came to himself in the realization that 
he had all but lost the use of the greatest medium of understanding Christ 
and the Apostles. The folly of having spent years of hard study ona lan- 
guage so vital to the best sermonizing only to let it atrophy by disuse oppressed 
him. He resolved it should not be so. He would redeem his New Testament 
Greek and the re-study of the Greek New Testament was begun. 

After several years of renewed study of the Greek New Testament the 
Greek language is now read with greater ease and understanding than ever 
before. The method employed in the study follows. It is not given as a 
model but it did prove effective for the writer. 

A beginning was made by making it a rule to read each Gospel and 
Epistle lesson in the Greek. There was little need for a lexicon because the 
English was so familiar as to obviate it. Then began the practice of reading 
other large portions of the Scripture at a sitting, sometimes as many as three 
or four chapters. Much of this reading was done aloud, giving careful 
attention to pronunciation, accent, contractions, etc. This impressed the 
meaning upon the mind and built appreciation of the Greek as a spoken 
language. 
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It is surprising how fast a knowledge of the language grows by the 
simple expedient of reading much and reading aloud. The grammatical value 
of words and phrases soon is sensed. Word forms automatically register in 
the mind and their significance as to time and action are sensed rather than 
reasoned. Expressions and idioms become familiar through frequent repeti- 
tion. However, the student must not stop with the reading. Unfamiliar 
expressions must be noted and studied. Thus the syntax of the language is 
unconsciously being rebuilt in the mind. 

Supplemental to much and careful reading was the study of the Greek 
by the inductive method of Harper and Weidner.? In this very excellent 
work the student begins immediately to study the text. Each word is studied 
in the beginning and its significance noted. Little by little the authors lead 
the student to the principles of Greek grammar. Whatever may be the merits 
of this method for beginners, it commends itself readily to such a re-study 
as the writer was making. One who has mastered even to a fair degree the 
syntax of the language finds the inductive method takes him back quickly 
and effectively to the grammar he once learned. Another excellent feature 
of the book is the word lists appended. List I gives the Greek verbs that 
occur more than fifty times in the New Testament, ninety-five of them with 
their meanings. List II gives similarly the three hundred seventy-nine verbs 
that appear up to fifty times. List III is composed of 677 verbs that 
appear five to ten times in the New Testament. Similar lists are given of 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs according to the number of times they appear 
in the New Testament. These lists are invaluable in enlarging the vocabulary. 
Careful study and memorizing and then occasional “brushing up” works 
wonders with one’s vocabulary. 

Fortunate is the preacher whose academic and theological training has 
given him a working knowledge of the Greek language and greatly impover- 
ished must be the preaching of one who makes his English Bible alone the 
basis of his exegesis and doubly impoverished is that preaching which is 
drawn only from the Authorized Version without recourse to the additional 
light of modern versions. For grace of diction the Authorized Version will 
never be surpassed. and the writer would not wish to be classed among the 
critics foreseen by the translators appointed by King James. “If we shall 
be maligned by self-conceited brethren, who run their own ways, and give 
liking unto nothing but what is framed by themselves, and hammered on 
their own anvil, we may rest secure, supported within by the truth and 
innocency of a good conscience, having walked the ways of simplicity and 
integrity, as before the Lord, and sustained without by the powerful protec- 
tion of your Majesty’s grace and favor, which will ever give countenance to 


2 W. R. Harper and R. F. Weidner, Introductory New Testament Greek Method. 
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honest and Christian endeavours against bitter censures and uncharitable 
imputations.’”* 

The writer’s meager scholarship would prove a poor anvil on which to 
hammer out the interpretation of God’s Word without the guidance of others 
better equipped. Yet with all deference to the excellence of the scholarship 
of the translators of the Authorized Version, and with nothing but admira- 
tion for the elegance of their product, they who labored so well and served 
so well the entire English-speaking race spoke the language of England 
of the seventeenth century and not the language of.modern America. More- 
over at best they produced a translation, and translators as a rule are loath 
to paraphrase, choosing rather to risk losing sharp delineations of meanings 
in a direct translation. 


There is both encouragement and instruction in the words of Luther 
(Table Talk XI): “I have grounded my preaching upon the literal Word; 
he that pleases may follow me; he that will not may stay. I call upon St. 
Peter, St. Paul, Moses, and all the saints to say whether they ever funda- 
mentally comprehended one single word of God without studying it over 
and over and over again.” And again at another time in his Table Talk 
(V) when he says, ““He who has made himself master of the principles and 
text of the Word, runs little risk of committing errors. . . . My counsel is 
that we draw water from the true source and fountain, that is, that we 
diligently search the Scriptures. One single verse, one sentence of the text, 
is of far more instruction than a whole host of glosses and commentaries.” 
And in still another of his Table Talks (X) Luther dwells upon the necessity 
of the most careful and detailed study of the text, “I have many times 
essayed to investigate the Ten Commandments, but at the very outset, ‘I am 
the Lord Thy God,’ I stuck fast ; that very one word “I” put me to a non-plus. 
He who has but one word of God before him, and out of that one word 
cannot make a sermon, can never make a preacher.” 


The preacher who comes to his task of sermonizing with such a concep- 
tion of his job will not stray far from the content and intent of his text. 
Like a diamond of purest ray it will flash a new beam of light to him from 
each of its many facets as he turns it over and over to examine it from 
every side and angle. A reliable critical commentary is of value to the 
preacher, but its usefulness will diminish in direct proportion to the preach- 
er’s ability to fathom each word and phrase in the original. And, as to 
homiletical commentaries, they are of use to the very inexperienced and the 
very lazy, but their place is questionable in the library of any other preacher. 


3 From the report of the translators to King James on the completion of the work 
of translating. 
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This is a scientific age. The preacher must be a scientific man. The 
science of theology must be his science. Under the transmutation of his 
touch, the living truths of God must be made to live in the hearts of his 
hearers; that must be his art. The writer heard a doubtful compliment 
paid a fellow-preacher recently on the completion of his ministry in a parish. 
“Your preaching has not been theological; it has been psychological.” Quite 
opposite to this conception of preaching are the following sentences taken 
from an address to theological students by the late Dr. Ort: “You are here to 
make theologians of yourselves. I say this because it is the only way by 
which you can fitly qualify yourselves to be competent ministers of the 
Word.” Continuing, Dr. Ort quotes Dr. Henry Smith, “The Christian min- 
ister is called to the very highest position as respects the solid essential of 
teaching the human race. He must keep the highest place or he will not be 
able to keep any. And he can keep that place only as he grasps the all- 
commanding subject which he is set to teach. He must be a theologian or 
he will be nothing.’ 


4 Selected Sermons and Addresses, by S. A. Ort, Memorial Volume, p. 264. 


THE SACRIFICE OF ANIMALS IN THE ANCIENT 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH? 


FREDERICK C. CONYBEARE 


T IS A MISTAKE to think that in the first Christian generations the 

new faith brought with it everywhere the suppression of animal sacrifices. 
No idea seems more legitimate, but none more opposed to the slow process 
of the evolution of religious beliefs. It is true that in the very heart of 
Judaism, even before the coming of Jesus, there had been rather severe 
criticism of bloody offerings. Philo and Josephus tell us that the Essenes 
and the Therapeutae had repudiated them. Among the pagans also, before 
the birth of Jesus“as well as during the three following centuries, we can 
trace among the Neo-Pythagoreans, and especially in Apollonius of Tyana, 
attempts to purify the ancient Greek religion in this particular. Assuredly 


1 This article, translated from the French by Mrs. Marguerite Horn of Ithaca, 
New York, is reproduced from the Memoirs of the International Congress of the 
History of Religions which met in Paris some years ago. It reveals the tenacity of 
religious rites in both Jewish and pagan practice, and suggests that Christian worship, 
as we know it, in some regions made quite a struggle to divorce itself from the customs 
of its ancient ancestry. The prayers herein cited are interesting monuments of religious 


history.—E. F. KEEvER. 
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these parallel tendencies and likeness of inspiration among the eminent 
Greeks and Jews did not fail to influence the early Christian communities 
which abstained from the flesh of the sacrifices. On the other hand Jesus 
Himself seems never to have discussed the sacrificial system of His Jewish 
country; and His church for centuries was recruited from the races in- 
whose hearts sacrificial worship was deeply rooted. Converts have never 
abandoned suddenly the most ancient practices of humanity. The history 
of religions knows nothing of abrupt changes. 

I found, in an old Euchologion preserved in the Library of Barberini 
at Rome, several prayers for the sacrifice of animals. It is a manuscript 
which was written in the eighth century, and was carried to the Council 
of Florence by the Greek Fathers who took part there, as an authoritative 
manual in the Byzantine Church. On page 449 of this codex under the 
rubric, “A Prayer for the Sacrifice of Cattle,” is this prayer: “O Thou 
Who rulest, Lord God our Saviour, Holy and dwelling among the saints, 
Who hast commanded each one of Thy servants to offer voluntarily what 
is his with a pure heart and a guiltless conscience—Thou didst accept from 
the patriarch Abraham a ram instead of Isaac whom Thou lovedst, and 
didst deign to receive from the widow her willing offering. And Thou 
hast commanded us also, Thy sinful and unworthy servants, to sacrifice 
irrational animals and birds for the good of our souls. Lord and Ruler, 
merciful to men, accept the willing offering of these Thy servants and 
condescend to place it among the celestial treasures. Give them the full 
enjoyment of Thy earthly blessings. Fill their granaries with fruit, with 
corn, with wine and oil, and fill their souls with faith and righteousness. 
Multiply their flocks and herds. And since they offer unto Thee this 
animal as a ransom and substitute, may its fat rise as incense before Thy 
holy throne. May the shedding of its blood be the bread of the richness 
of mercy and the burning of its flesh be the cure of their bodily sufferings, 
so that by us Thy useless servants the holy name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost may be glorified.” 

The above prayer I have found in two other manuscripts of the ninth 
and tenth centuries in the convent of the Grotta Ferrata. One of these 
manuscripts bears the title in this form: “Prayer for the sacrifice of 
oxen and of rams.” The other: “Prayer for the sacrifice of oxen and 
other quadrupeds.” Another prayer of the same kind is in one of the two 
manuscripts of Grotta Ferrata with the title: “For the sacrifice of oxen, 
horses, and other animals.” In the Barberini manuscript there is also a 
prayer which forms a part of the Paschal ritual, entitled “Prayer of the 
Lamb,” which reads: “O Lord Jesus Christ, look upon these offerings, 
the lamb and the calf, and bless them as Thou didst deign to bless the lamb 
which Abel brought unto Thee and the calf which the father killed for 
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the prodigal, who had wandered away, but who returned to him. Just 
as he deserved to enjoy forgiveness, so we should enjoy that which is 
sanctified by Thee and blessed for our nourishment, since Thou art the 
true food and the Dispenser of all that is good.” Evidently those who 
wrote and made use of this last prayer were so full of the idea of sacrifice 
that they went so far as to interpret the fatted calf of the parable as the 
victim in a sacrificial oblation. The prayer in three manuscripts represents 
God as delighting in the odor and smoke of such sacrifices. That is the 
character of the God of Noah, while other primitive deities and those of 
Greeks are transformed into malicious demons. 

We cannot fix the time when the sacrificial cults ceased in Greek 
centers, but it is certain that from the seventh century on the orthodox 
Greeks reproached the Armenians for celebrating such worship. A witness 
of the fifth century, the Catholicos Sahak, in his canons testifies that after 
the conversion of his nation by St. Gregory, toward the end of the third 
century, the heads of the sacerdotal families complained to King Trdat 
that up to this time they had lived on portions of the victims which the 
people brought as offerings to the gods. But since the change of religion 
and the suppression of their gods they would die of famine. Then King 
Trdat and his adviser, Gregory, who by birth was the senior member of 
the first sacerdotal family, comforted the complainants by assuring them 
that they would fare better than before by becoming Christians, since then 
they would receive not only the skin and bones but also the levitical portions 
of the victims, which would be more satisfying. The Armenian priests 
could not resist this bait, and so they adopted Christianity almost en masse. 
In the Ritual of the Armenian church there are indeed many canons which 
regulate the sacrifices. Most frequently they are sheep, goats, or birds. 
They no longer sacrifice oxen or horses, either because they are too valuable 
or because God prefers the young victims whose flesh is tender. 

Popular life furnished many occasions for sacrifices. In case of sick- 
ness in the family or among the herds they consecrated a “matalq” to God 
to obtain health. Through sacrifice they sought rest for the deceased. They 
offered the Paschal lamb; also victims in fulfillment of vows, called “domini- 
cal offerings.” 

The animal is brought to the door or narthex of the church where 
the priests are waiting. They bless some salt exorcised by special prayers 
and place a handful in the victim’s mouth, believing that the salt after 
it enters the body through the mouth purifies the victim from the corruption 
with which the fall of Adam infected all creation. The victim in order 
to please God should, according to the rubric, be only one year old, and 
without spot. They covered it with red tissue, often placing a wreath 
around the horns. They also veiled with red paper the cross which they 
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carried for the occasion to the door of the church. The large stone blocks 
which are found so often before the doors of Armenian churches and 
which the devout roll there in their fervor are, I think, extemporized 
altars. The priests kill the victims, placing a hand on their heads. A 
banquet follows at which not only the priest and the patron of the sacrifice 
participate, but very often also the poor and members of the congregation. 
I should add that the Armenians had, and still have, the custom of dipping 
their hands in the blood of the victims for the purpose of sprinkling the 
walls and beams of their houses and of the church. _ 

The Rite as it is in the Euchologia prescribes, besides the prayer, the 
chanting of several Psalms, with Lections from the Holy Scriptures. The 
prayers remind the good Lord of the sacrifices of Abel and Noah, delightful 
to Him, and the pure offering of Abraham, and beg Him to accept in the 
same way these gifts which replace the odious victims offered at times 
to pagan demons. They also ask for faith and health, and for terrestrial 
and celestial possessions to those who have brought the sacrifice. 

The sacrificial ceremony for the repose of departed souls is a rite 
separate and apart. The name of the deceased is recited with the request 
that divine mercy be granted him to take his place among the saints. The 
consumption of the sacrificed flesh is not confined to the priests and the 
family and friends of the deceased. The poor also have a part in it. It 
is indeed a funeral repast. While the prayers do not suggest the idea 
that the departed soul needs nourishment from the fumes and odor of the 
burned flesh, nevertheless I think that such a belief always existed among 
the Armenians, since their tombstones invariably had in each corner bowls 
to receive wine and meats for the deceased. But in the prayers of the 
Ritual the expiatory idea predominated. The fathers of the Armenian 
church continually complain of the drunken and violent excesses which 
characterized the funerals; and this Ritual is really an attempt to modify 
the excesses by giving a Christian stamp to the banquets of the dead. 

There remains the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb which was celebrated 
at the time of the Resurrection feast. This is a family celebration, the 
lamb being kept in the house for several days before the festival. Evi- 
dently it is of Jewish origin, although no longer falling on the fourteenth 
of Nisan, but at the time of the Resurrection. The Homilies of Aphraat 
testify that at the beginning of the fourth century the Syrian church com- 
memorated exclusively the Passion of Jesus, and not His Resurrection. 
The sacrifice of the lamb was not connected with the Resurrection until 
later. The Ritual of the Paschal lamb is found very rarely in the Armenian 
manuscripts because, I think, the ceremony took place in one particular 
house and not in the church. The head of the family and not the priest 
officiated. The Armenians named these banquets Agape. They often took 
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place in the evening, and in the earlier years terminated with the celebration 
of the Eucharist. In the twelfth century the Catholicos Sahak, having 
become a member of the Greek church and a severe critic of the Armenians, 
and knowing well the church which had expelled him, reproaches his 
compatriots for never partaking of the Holy Communion without filling 
themselves first with the flesh of the Jewish sacrifices. The Armenians 
always affirmed that it was James, the brother of our Lord and the first 
head of the church at Jerusalem, who directed the ceremonial of their 
sacrifices, especially the blessing of the salt. To justify this practice they 
refer their Greek and Latin disputants to the Law of Moses and the Levitical 
writings. I should add that in the eighth century the Armenian Patriarch 
Jchn Otznetzi, who had very little sympathy with the Byzantine church, 
endeavored to separate the Eucharist from the sacrificial feast by an interval 
of time. If one is to believe the Catholicos Sahak, whom I just cited, 
he did not succeed very well. 

The Georgian or Iberian church of the Caucasus preserved the sacri- 
ficial rites like those of the Armenians, even after it passed over to the 
Byzantine communion, subsequent to the middle of the sixth century. Today 
the Russian Orthodox Church has absorbed it, without however being able to 
abolish its particular rites. Of course one will find in the Euchologia 
manuscripts of the Georgians, which reach back to the tenth or possibly 
to the eighth century, the same formulas, the same ritual canons as those 
obtaining among the Armenians. Likewise in the Occident one can note 
among the early generations of the Christians a sacrificial system. Boni- 
face, the bishop of Mainz, more than once in his letters reproaches the Celtic 
missionaries with having permitted their converts to sacrifice animals. The 
pope’s missionaries in England, as late as the eighth century, granted the 
same indulgence. In the Orient and in Syria it was the influence of the 
Manichees that led the Christian churches to abandon animal sacrifice. 


THE NEGRO AND THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


MALCOLM AAGE JACKSON 
New York City 


N the Negro Year Book of 1937-38 one comes across this news report, 
dated Columbus, Ohio, October 19, 1936: “Stirred by the plea of a New 
York churchman, delegates to the biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church refused today to vote authority for creation of a Negro Synod in the 
South. The Alabama-Georgia Synod asked for an extension of church 
work among southern Negroes. The convention authorized creation of a 
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special commission to study the proposal and report to the 1938 convention. 
‘The United Lutheran Church is not yet ready to vote authority for such 
a new project,’ declared the Rev. Ellis B. Burgess, of New York. ‘Before 
it can plan such a movement it must get ready—it must educate its Negro 
ministry. . . . We cannot afford to build today and lose tomorrow. First 
train your men, then talk about extending your work among the Negroes. 
Before we can expand our southern Negro program we need educated 
Negroes to help us,’ ”’ 

It is high time that the United Lutheran Church address itself to a 
program of putting an end to conditions and attitudes toward Negroes 
that are incompatible with Christian teachings, so that an infiltration of new 
blood into this denomination will show its universality and prove its finer 
sentiments. 

Dr. Charles Hodge, of Princeton, New Jersey, once said: “The more 
ignorant the whites are, the more violent and unreasonable are their 
prejudices on the subject of the Negro.” Dr. Hodge was correct in his 
statement, for not only were the rank and file of Americans condescending 
and misinformed on the subject of the Negro; but even the leaders of 
our outstanding religious denominations have asserted themselves without 
thought and dignity to their profession and national standing. These men 
have acted, yes even condoned the spirit of segregation and discrimination 
prevalent in our country today. They have advocated and perpetuated 
separate synods, because they were too narrow and provincial to worship 
at the fountain of universal brotherhood. And so eight million Negroes 
are left unchurched and uncared for because traditions and selfish thoughts 
are more strongly respected than Christ’s teachings. 

Every Negro loathes the continuous imprisonment of the Rev. Martin 
Niemoller. Every true Christian prays for the release of our devout fol- 
lowers in the Soviet Union. Yet the Negro cannot help but reflect on the 
inconsistency of our Protestant churches in their lack of outspoken con- 
demnation of the sufferings and persecutions which are meted out to him 
daily. No longer can the churches be content in “saving the heathen in 
darkest Africa,’ or in “ministering to the poor and needy of the Far East 
and West,” when in our own country we are sacrificing the essentials of 
true Christianity by denying to a race which is economically distressed those 
things which are so pertinent to Luther’s interpretation of the Good Life. 

If we want this decade to be representative of a spirit alien to deviltry, 
there must come into our national life the principle of brotherhood as 
exemplified by the Master. Europe, Asia, and Africa are looking towards 
America for a constructive leadership, a leadership which should be found in 
our Christian churches. But can we lead them in our present stage of social 
and economic chaos? 
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Are the present actions and deportment of the U.L.C.A. consistent with 
the principles and teachings advocated by Martin Luther? Are they repre- 
sentative of Jesus Christ? Sometimes the ordinary layman is made to feel 
that his pastor would do well to read again the inspiring record of Jesus’ 
life in the four Gospels so that he may well understand the character and 
conduct of his noble calling. It is impossible to read that record and not to 
be impressed with the singular beauty and nobility of His character. There 
was nothing narrow or provincial about Him; His sympathies were world 
wide, His great scheme of redemption was all-embracing. He preached not 
to white men in one place and black men in the other. Nor did He make 
ignoble assertions or inglorious surrender of principles through cowardice. 

The U.L.C.A. cannot hide behind the principle that the time is not ripe 
for the Negro’s absorption; nor can it wait patiently for him to come run- 
ning to its bosom. Lutheranism must be taken instead to the thirteen million 
Negroes, spread over the length and breadth of our country; they must be 
made to understand that there is a place for them in its fold. One cannot 
have Lutheran ministers and teachers unless one can be sure of Lutheran 
laymen and followers. One cannot proudly proclaim the virtues and principles 
of the Lutheran Church until one has been accepted and taught. The Lu- 
theran Church cannot have Negro followers until it has asserted itself in 
the Negroes’ interests. 

Today men are searching for that which will save the world from sinking 
further into darkness and despair, for something which will decrease hatreds 
and sufferings. Strangely enough, it has been present among men for the 
last twenty centuries, the principle of brotherhood and human understanding 
as taught and practiced by Jesus Christ, which is the final solution to every 
world problem. And so if the Christian church is failing, it is because it 
advocates materialism instead of Christianity. But the true Christian church 
must be able to adjust itself reasonably to an objective which is beneficial to 
the masses on the whole. For Christ died so that all men might be saved. 

Today Christianity is engaged in a terrific struggle with new theories of 
racial and national prejudices. These isms came into being through the 
inconsistencies which manifested themselves in some of our religious leaders. 
The Christian church must realize that there can never be a Christian world 
until we have better men and better women, that lending itself to every cause 
is no more impressive than an occasional, personal introspection. For the 
beauty of any good deed is found in the radiance of its accomplishments. 

And so this appeal is made to the members of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, who hate the painful persecution of minority groups in 
other parts of the world, and yet close their eyes, ears, and mouths to the 
vicious discriminations practiced against minority groups in this country. 
Yes, Christianity is universal, but the spirit of charity must begin in our own 
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homes. For if we are imbued with that spirit which will condemn the 
persecution of Jews in other countries, how much more outspoken should 
be our condemnation of the lynchings and inhuman treatments accorded black 
men and women in the United States of America. We of the United Lu- 
theran church in America, in co-operation with all religious bodies, must be 
resolute in our desire to stamp out everything which is alien to the true 
brotherhood of man. 

And so I close by asking my church, the United Lutheran Church in 
America, at its coming biennial convention, to tear aside that veil of deceit 
and hypocrisy found in our collective Protestantism, and to stake its all on 
Christ’s teachings and international and inter-racial good will. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS* 


The Search for the Real Jesus: A Century of Historical Study. By Chester Charlton 
McCown. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 338 pages. $2.50. 


A “Life of Jesus” may reveal more about its author and his age than about the 
life and times of Jesus Himself. The nature of our sources for a life of Jesus is such 
that the bias and personal equation growing out of a writer’s own culture, science, 
philosophy, economics, politics, and sociology are bound to influence the picture of 
Jesus which he presents. Consequently, Professor McCown asks not only how but why 
the many writers who have labored on this task during the last hundred years have 
interpreted Jesus as they did. 

The book is a history and a criticism of the Lives of Jesus from David Friedrich 
Strauss (1834) to the present day. It is divided into five parts. Part One describes 
the search for the historical point of view, a scientific basis and a philosophy of- religion 
and history. In Part Two, entitled, “A false start, led by philosophy instead of science,” 
the author shows how Hegelianism obscured the historical Jesus. He discusses “the 
tendency criticism” of F. C. Baur and the Tiibingen School, the Lives of Jesus based 
on “the Christ myth” theory which denied Jesus’ historical existence, and the attempts 
ot orthodoxy to deal with the questions which these writers were raising. 

Part Three, “The search for critical methods of historical study,’ deals with 
historical science and gospel criticism and “the soil” out of which the Gospels grew— 
the Palestinian “milieu,” history, geography, archaeology, the Aramaic language, rabbinic 
and apocalyptic literature and mysticism. Part Four is a history of the search for 
trustworthy sources and of the discussion of the Fourth Gospel, the Synoptic problem, 
and the oral tradition with its forms and life situations. 

In Part Five the author discusses the search for a philosophy of history and an 
historical interpretation. He describes “the nineteenth century Jesus” and criticizes 
the typical “liberal” Lives of Jesus. He traces the influence of Ritschlianism and of 
Adolf Harnack and his attempt to get at the essence of Christianity. The failure of 
these “liberal” Lives of Jesus and the disillusionment with the optimistic evolutionary 
philosophy of progress on which they were based marks “the end of an era.” This is 
followed by an account of the eschatological approach of Albert Schweitzer and the 
modifications of it by Rudolf Otto, and, on the other hand, of the search for “a social 
Jesus” whose kingdom is capable of being realized on earth. So far, the twentieth 
century Lives of Jesus and discussions related thereto exhibit no consensus of scientific 
opinion, although there is evidence of progress, particularly in the change of public 
sentiment toward the scientific historical approach. The greatest need is for a philosophy 
of history and especially a theodicy capable of functioning in these chaotic times, which 
in many respects are like the post-Napoleonic period when Strauss wrote, only more 
chaotic and threatening. 

The point of view from which Professor McCown criticizes previous lives of Jesus 
is set forth in his earlier book, The Genesis of the Social Gospel (1929). On page 272 
of the present volume he says, “The kingdom of God meant not merely an internal state 
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of moral goodness and spiritual happiness but a society ruled by the divine will. Jesus’ 
proclamation of the kingdom makes the Beatitudes, not a ‘paean in praise of poverty, 
meekness and weakness, but an anticipatory shout of victory over the impending over- 
throw of evil, the redress of injustice and the banishment of oppression.” In answering 
the question whether and in what sense Jesus held Himself to be the Messiah, Professor 
McCown takes his stand (with modifications) by the side of Von Dobschiitz and R. 
Otto—a position which he characterizes as “thoroughgoing apocalypticism which de- 
fines Jesus’ eschatology in a different way from Schweitzer” (p. 243). His Jesus is 
not “the Jesus of the Clouds,” but of apocalyptic social revolution. “A religion of 
personal salvation, an individualistic mystical gospel, had its values in the days of 
Paul and John, and it has them today. But it is not the gospel of Jesus. He was 
preparing men for life under the reign of God on earth” (p. 274). The author’s attitude 
foward the Gospel of John may be illustrated by his comment on Mackinnon’s work: 
“In his Historical Jesus (1931), Professor James Mackinnon seriously disturbs the 
progress of his thought and distorts his portrait of Jesus by conscientiously spending 
weary pages on futile attempts to extract historical gold from the theological ore of 
the Ephesian Gospel” (p. 286). He approaches the problem of the miracles of Jesus 
from the standpoint of the comparative study of religions: “When the light from 
modern psychiatric studies is added, the problem is placed in a setting which throws 
both supernaturalistic and rationalistic explanations out of court. Strauss with his 
mythical interpretation was nearer the true solution, but he had made only a beginning” 
(p. 130). “Some day,” he says, “there will come a period of advance in social matters, 
in economics, ethics and religion, comparable to the progress of the last fifty years in 
the use of electricity. It will come only as men discard the superstitions and dogmatisms 
of the past and give themselves without reserve to the study of the facts of history, 
psychology, and society. No inherited or revived theories of inspiration, no repristina- 
tion of ancient institutions or liturgies, no ancient or modern soteriologies should be 
allowed to blind the eyes of the searchers for fact... . It will not serve the world to 
claim for Christianity exemption from the laws of nature, the processes of a reasonable 
reason, or the methods of historical research. Progress will come by proving all 
things and then holding fast that which stands the test” (p. 308). 

The foregoing account of the contents and point of view of this book will enable 
the reader of this review, each from his own standpoint, to criticize the author’s criticism 
of work on the Life of Jesus during the past century. Professor McCown observes that 
some devout Christians, fearing to face the facts, refuse to visit Palestine, lest they 
lose their faith! So doubtless it will be with the reading of his book. The funda- 
mentalist, the orthodox and the traditionalist will find no comfort in this book beyond 
seeing “radical” points of view, methods and conclusions with which they themselves 
disagree shown to be unsatisfactory by a “radical” himself. And yet they will do well 
to read the book and ponder its author’s reasons for impatience with certain conservative 
positions. 

Dr. McCown’s impatience is like that of the ancient Hebrew prophets and of Jesus 
Himself as they confronted the social injustice of their day and saw how the priesthood 
and the official representatives of religion and worship were tolerating it. During his 
residence in Jerusalem as Director of the American School of Oriental Research, Dr. 
McCown observed at first hand how the most elaborate religious rites, ceremonies and 
customs of three religions, Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism, existed side by 
side with the worst living conditions and the most abject poverty. The mass of legend 
and superstition, much of it shared by all three of these religions, and the violent quarrels 
and passionate rivalries, the fanaticism, the bigotry, the unintelligent sincerity of Greek 
Catholic, Roman Catholic, Coptic and Armenian, Christian, Jew and Moslem make 
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Jerusalem a most Unholy City in the eyes of a prophet. From such experiences and 
from observation of such irreligious religion comes the warning against making reli- 
gion an opiate—a warning with which even the most conservative will have to agree. 
And so Dr. McCown puts up a no-thoroughfare sign against all such paths of escape 
from the straight way of Christian social duty. He warns against “the flight of Karl 
Barth and other followers of Kierkegaard from reality,” against the way of “the 
mystic who seeks the kingdom of God only within himself,” and against a philosophy 
like that of Nicolas Berdyaev which “pours scorn on any theory of progress and 
discovers the goal of history in an eternity which is beyond history” (p. 298). 

Professor McCown has rendered a valuable service to all students of the Life 
of Christ. In the study of any subject one of the primary commandments is to know 
what has been thought and written about it in the past. In brief compass and with 
clarity the results of the author’s wide reading and conscientious thinking are set before 
the reader. Little that is important has been omitted and every important question is 
jaid open. Itself an example of rigorous scientific method, the book presents an admirable 
outline of the history and discussion of the crucial problems with which every serious 
student of the Life of Jesus has to reckon. 

R. T. STAMM. 


Man's Search for Himself. By E. E. Aubrey. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1940. 
222 pages. $1.75. 


The title of this book arrests attention. A sub-title is “Concerning the Dilemma 
of the Self and Society.” Men used to think that they knew what was meant by the 
human—even by the divine. The quest of the ages, we have been told, is for the 
divine. The discussion by Dr. Aubrey presupposes that we are just as much in need 
to search for oneself. This, too, has been the quest of the ages. The author does not 
confine himself to-just one line of approach (as specialists so often do), be it anthropo- 
logical, psychological, philosophical, or poetical. One of the most valuable features 
of the book is contained in the numerous footnotes in which contributions in man’s search 
for himself are presented. 

Is man’s knowledge of himself direct or indirect, intuitive or through processes of 
analysis or reasoning? While analysis may tell us something about him, such knowl- 
edge is after all schematic and always fails to give that which is most really himself. 
Is individuality that which makes him what he is or does this depend on social forces? 
While both enter into his making, the large areas of which he is conscious, his ethical 
and emotional life, and especially the scepticism that sets itself against that which 
society accepts, are proof of individuality. And yet the character of his standards and 
his ideals, even his personality, are largely determined by the order in which he moves. 
There is tension between these—a tension that leads the author to dwell on the fact 
that if man is to find his true self we need to return to belief in the Holy Spirit—a 
Spirit without us that is akin to the spirit within man in its higher reaches. 

This indeed leads to a discussion of integration—a word now on the lips of so 
many. The question still is around what is our life to be integrated. This is a vital 
question, and particularly in our day when new gods are presented to us before which 
ito bow down. The discussion leads up to the conclusion that the will of God, however 
this may be interpreted, must be the center around which life is to be integrated. It 
is here that freedom finds a place. It can be realized only on the spiritual plane. “True 
freedom is a constructive reorganization of our experiences whereby the old takes on 
new meaning and becomes a ladder, not a leash” (p, 168). ‘Freedom for a personality 
involves freedom within the self by an integration of the rational and non-rational factors 
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in personality, freedom within society by a reconciliation of individual uniqueness within 
community of life, and freedom within the physical world by a creative reorganization 
of matter in harmony with the laws of nature. All of these involve purpose as the 
self-determination which converts mere spontaneity into true freedom, and moves beyond 
the present into anticipation of the ever-dawning future” (pp. 181 f.). 

This would indeed mark the goal towards which the whole discussion moves. Man 
can not locate himself because he is not a fixed entity. He is in the making. If he is 
truly to find himself, he can only do so by contact and fellowship with the true center 
of the universe—the Holy Spirit of God. This calls for a fellowship in the Spirit 
here—a true communion of saints. He summarizes his conclusions himself as follows: 
(1) We live in a dynamic world; (2) every life is a uhique.bottle-neck of time; (3) 
these unique human beings are bound together and find their individual fullness only 
in fellowship; (4) this fellowship is not attainable by rational communication; (5) 
men ought therefore to love one another; (6) no better embodiment of love in a 
dynamic world is to be found than Jesus Christ; (7) the universe is one and all its 
parts are continuous with ene another. It has been truly said man can know himself 
only as he knows God. This discussion leads one to say that he can only find himself 
as he knows God in Christ Jesus. The discussion well deserves careful study. 

Joun ABERLY 


Paulus ueber Jesu Tod: Die Deutung des Todes Jesu bei Paulus und thre Herkunft, 
By Gustav Wiencke. Guetersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1939. 204 pages. 


The author of this volume went abroad in 1935 on the Tressler University Scholar- 
ship awarded by Hamma Divinity School to pursue graduate study in German uni- 
versities. Following a semester spent at the University of Berlin, he matriculated at 
the University of Erlangen and in 1938 completed the requirements for the licentiate 
under the direction of the theological faculty of that institution. The book before us 
represents the creative study which he presented in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Theology. Professor Strathmann, his faculty adviser, 
has written the foreword to the work. Publication was delayed by reason of the © 
return of the writer to this country to assume charge of a pastorate at Northboro, 
Iowa, and particularly by the outbreak of war in Europe last September. 

The method which Dr. Wiencke employed in approaching his thesis was to examine 
critically and exegetically everything that the Apostle Paul wrote in his Epistles directly 
or indirectly concerning the death of Jesus. This led him to evaluate also the many 
modern treatises on Paul and New Testament themes which deal with phases of the 
subject. In this investigation, however, he found that although much has been written 
about Paul, the treatment of the significance of the death of Christ for the Apostle 
as a distinct theme has been neglected. In the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
a number of scholars (A. Ritschl, E. Kuehl, A. Seeberg, etc.) treated the subject, but 
not without certain dogmatic or apologetic interests that precluded a clear presentation 
of the dominant note in Pauline thought. The more recent writers on Paul have in 
general concerned themselves with topics other than that which gave chief direction 
to the Apostle’s thinking. There was need, therefore, for such a creative study as the 
one under review. 

In analyzing Paul’s thought concerning the death of Jesus the author observes that 
the Apostle in all his teaching regards that reality as the turning point in time, a fact 
affecting the world beyond every other event in history. Jesus’ death not only initiated 
a new era, but covers as well the final age. From his eschatological outlook Paul 
views the whole of history centering in the one supreme happening, Christ’s death. 
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It is this that gives character to Paul’s thought and marks his comprehensive view of 
salvation, which he sets forth under numerous patterns, such as that of deliverance 
from this. present evil age. World history for Paul has meaning only when viewed 
in the light of Jesus’ death. It is not merely a cosmic drama which the Apostle en- 
visages, but a present religious experience promising salvation from sin and death to 
believers. This explains the dynamic character of Paul’s faith, which is difficult. for 
one to over-estimate. 

- From the standpoint of eschatology Paul proclaims Jesus’ death as deliverance from 
both-the power of the law and the domination of the evil forces of this age. In setting 
forth his cosmic patterns he does not speculate as to the method and manner of the 
deliverance which Christ’s death effects, but heralds the superb fact of salvation ete» 
faith in the crucified and risen Christ. 

Although Paul finds for his faith a singular center, he nevertheless does not set 
forth his teaching in a systematic manner, but rather gathers into his rich experience 
of salvation all the patterns which he is capable of expressing and uses them as occasion 
demands. To make of Paul a dogmatist, as many writers have attempted to do, is to do 
violence to his thought and teaching. He thinks of Christ as an offering and a sacrifice 
for sin, yet he does not dogmatize concerning the significance of the sacrificial system 
for salvation. It was enough for him to say, “Christ died for our sins. ...” To 
this fact of faith he gives supreme expression under the pattern of reconciliation, 
which has cosmic significance: “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. 

.” Whether it is God or man who is reconciled he does not argue, but heralds the 
setting up of a new relationship of saving significance for the believer. Though trained 
in rabbinic methods and versed in Hellenistic thought, Paul was not a ‘speculative 
theologian. He found God’s will expressed in the death of Christ more from the 
religious and evangelistic standpoint than from the speculative and theoretical. A 
missionary to the heathen, he made practical his superb experience of the significance 
of the Cross, which-according to human wisdom and logic is mere foolishness, but which 
according to the wisdom of God is all-sufficient. Baptism, the new covenant, the new 
life in Christ, victory over demonic forces, and every other theme which engages the 
Apostle’s attention, all find their center in the Cross. Through the light of his conver- 
sion experience and in full accord with the primitive Christian tradition, with which 
he was thoroughly acquainted, Paul looks at the death of Christ paradoxically as the 
singular guarantee of life for the believer. Whenever Christians partake of the Lord’s 
Supper, they “proclaim the Lord’s death. . . 

It is in an attractive style and a convincing manner that Dr. Wiencke sets forth 
Paul’s thought relative to the significance of Christ’s death for the believer and for 
the whole world. His analysis of the Apostle’s teaching and his grasp of related 
literature indicate the scholarly quality of his mind and thought. Students at home 
in German will find~his book well worth reading. 

E, E. Fruack 


Living Religions and a World Faith. By William E. Hocking. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1940. 291 pages. $2.50. 


Sometime ago, in 1932, the author was rethinking missions. This year, in 1940, 
he has been rethinking religion. When he was chairman of the Commission of Ap- 
praisal appointed by the Laymen’s Foreign Missionary Inquiry, he edited and wrote 
a large part of the report of the Commission, after it had visited many Christian missions 
in East Asia-and conferred with many leaders of non-Christian religions. The title of 
the report was Rethinking Missions. It created quite a stir and accomplished little 
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good. Dr. Hocking would like to say many more things about Christianity and is 
planning to say them in an early writing. He is a profound thinker, a philosopher rather 
than a theologian. He is not a missionary-minded Christian in the accepted meaning 
of that term. He is professor of Philosophy at Harvard University, and he thinks of 
Christianity and, for that matter, of Christian missions, as a modern Hegelian would. 
Readers with a philosophical trend of thought will enjoy his book as that of a profound 
re-thinker of religion and of living religions in our modern world. A missionary- 
minded Christian of the orthodox variety will find much to reject in his book and 
much, very much indeed, which he cannot understand, even though the meanings of 
the words used are quite familiar. 

The book contains four lectures and two appendices. Many of the specific illustra- 
tions in these lectures are the outcome of experiences in India, China, and Japan, where 
Dr. Hocking, as chairman of the Commission of Appraisal, studied the indigenous 
religions and enjoyed the “kindness of many an oriental saint and scholar.” Dr. Hock- 
ing does not attempt to describe the non-Christian religions in detail but he does try 
to discover the essence of religion in them as well as in Christianity. He defines religion 
as “a passion for righteousness and for the spread of righteousness, conceived as a 
cosmic demand.” 

In the first lecture Dr. Hocking classifies religions under three heads: (1) The 
predominantly local or ethnic; (2) The predominantly universal, arising by an attempt 
to escape the bonds of the local; (3) The historical-universal, i.e., the universal newly 
particularized by reference to their own emancipation from particularity, as historic 
fact. As an alternate classification he concedes the possibility of dividing religions into 
the revealed and the non-revealed, and places the religions of East Asia in the second 
class as religions in which man, by discipline and reflective effort, wins his own en- 
lightenment and finds salvation thereby. The revealed religions are Judaism, Islam, 
and Christianity. He rejects the “arrangement which very neatly leaves Christianity as 
the one legitimate vessel of the world faith.” 

In his second lecture Dr. Hocking describes some characteristics of oriental reli- 
gions, which make for the assimilation of religions, not for conversion of all the rest 
to one of them. This lecture concludes with a lengthy note on Hegel’s Treatment of 
Hinduism. 

In his third lecture the author deals with “Ways to a World Faith.” The sub- 
divisions are: (1) The Way of Radical Displacement; (2) The Way of Synthesis; 
(3) The Way of Reconception. This third way pleases the author most of all, for 
according to his very nature and thought-processes he revels in “rethinking.” 

In his fourth lecture, “The Present Stage and the Next,” Dr. Hocking pays a good 
deal of attention to “The Role of Christianity’; but he concludes that our present 
Christianity is not yet ready to serve as a world religion and does not yet include all 
that other religions have at their best. Meanwhile “it is right, and indeed necessary, 
for the good of men, that the non-Christian religions should hold to their own, at least 
until they find themselves in fact understood, translated and included in the growing 
power of a religion which in achieving its own potentiality, achieves theirs also.” 
Thus the heart of the Christian missionary enterprise is ripped out of the body of 
Christianity by philosophical rethinking. 

When Jesus Christ is held up to men as a symbol rather than a divine Saviour’ 
from sin, when Christianity as a religion is interpreted as man’s passion for righteous- 
ness rather than God’s loving provision in Christ for righteousness by faith in Him, 
when the goal of Christianity as the future world-faith is said to be accommodation 
to the “good” in non-Christian religions, rather than the conquest of all men’s thoughts 
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and faith and service for Christ in His Church, then the great missionary commission 
of the ascending God-man becomes meaningless, silly, powerless. 

Yea, verily, Christianity is to be the world-faith. The Gospel of Christ is to be 
preached to all men as the power of God unto salvation to everyone who believes it. 
And He, to whom all power is given in heaven and on earth, will bring it to pass in 
His own good time and way. 

GeorcE Draco 


The Riches of His Grace. By John Schmidt. New York: American Tract Society, 
1940. 247 pages. $1.50. 


One hundred sixteen manuscripts on essential evangelical doctrines were offered the 
American Tract Society in response to its prize offer. This volume is one of thirteen 
oi these which have been selected for publication. 

This clear-cut statement of the teaching of Christianity about grace is made frankly 
to persuade people to believe in Christ. The author reveals a wide acquaintance with 
Lutheran preachers and authors, as well as with leading religious thinkers of the 
ecumenical church. I notice, for example, the mention of 44 different persons in the 
first fifty pages. 

Three outstanding chapters deal with “Grace in the Old Testament,’ “Grace in 
Jesus Christ,” and “Grace in St. Paul.” The treatment of the subject is comprehensive. 
The following topics are given: The power, the means, the gifts of grace; the enemies, 
the effectiveness, the rejection, and the outreach of grace. 

In this day of dependence upon human effort, knowledge, and organization, this 
book brings a refreshing message, placing emphasis upon the true fountain, and pointing 
in the right direction. This book gives the Lutheran viewpoint. 

H. D. Hoover 


Religion Yesterday and Today. By Henry Sloane Coffin. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1940. 183 pages. $1.75. 


The six lectures in this volume were twice delivered by their author before publica- 
tion, first on the Charles F. Deems Foundation in New York University in the autumn 
of 1939 and again on the Jarrell Foundation in Emory University in January, 1940. 
The subject matter is more restricted than the title indicates, being confined, as Dr. 
Coffin says in his preface, to “that segment of the American church with which I have 
been familiar.” In the interesting manner which we have come to associate with his 
published sermons, although with something less than his sermonic grace of style, Dr. 
Coffin treats here of six distinct phases of American Christian thought during the last 
fifty years. These are Evolutionary Science, the Divine Immanence, Biblical Criticism, 
Religious Experience, the Social Conscience, and the Church. 

The most effective of these chapters, as this reviewer read them, seemed to be 
that on Religious Experience. In it the author supplies us with a succinct account of 
the respective positions of Lewis F. Stearns, William James, Rudolf Otto, H. N. 
Wieman, and John Baillie. Dr. Coffin’s own remarks on this moot topic are full of 
wisdom. “The investigators of religious experience in Yesterday concerned themselves 
teo exclusively with personal relations with God, and lost sight of the corporate com- 
munion of the church” (page 109). “It must never be forgotten that the Christian 
church carries with her down the ages the compulsion to self-criticism in the figure of 
her Lord” (page 110). “There is a double approach—God’s to man and man’s to 
God. But God’s approach precedes man’s and draws man” (page 113). 
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Perhaps the least effective chapter is the final one on the church. This is due 
to its somewhat miscellaneous character, ranging as it does from observations on young 
people’s work through church architecture to remarks on the church in the present 
world crisis. 

The book is all good reading, however—clear in both thought and: expression, and 
of value not only as a vivid and fascinating historical retrospect but also as a critique of 
both older and current developments from the standpoint of a chastened liberalism 
(the author himself does not use this phrase). There are abundant quotations in 
every chapter, especially from authors who were most influential or significant from 
about 1890 to 1905 (John Fiske, Henry Drummond, Lyman Abbott, Newman Smyth, 
George A. Coe, W. N. Clarke, George A. Gordon, William J. Tucker, Washington 
Gladden, W. Rauschenbusch, and others). 

Dr. Coffin, after having sat at the feet of many of the more liberal minds of yester- 
day, is fully aware of the corrections which time has brought to their opinions. A 
gentle irony runs through many of his historical quotations, which for quaintness are 
comparable to old time photographs and tintypes. As one who, however, still stands 
in the liberal tradition he warns against possible extremes of today and looks for their 
further correction tomorrow. He is perhaps not sufficiently aware that all through 
these last fifty years a strong undertone of evangelical protest against the mistaken 
assumptions of liberal Christianity was being registered but not heeded. What a 
protesting theology could not do, world events have accomplished. The tone of Dr. 
Coffin’s whole discussion is, however, devout and deeply religious. 

For the church in the present crisis he holds that a defensive policy is suicidal. 
“She must take the initiative,” he says, “to bring the mind of our time .. . under the 
mind of Christ” (pages 173-174). 

Witttam H. Cooper 


Choralbuch fiir die evangelische Kirche in Wiirttemberg. Dritte, durchgesehene Auflage. 
Stuttgart: Verlag der J. B. Metzler’schen Buchhandlung, 1876. American reprint: 
Tufts College, Massachusetts, 1940. xvi, 255 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 


The American re-issue of the old Wiirttemberg collection of chorales was prompted 
by the needs of the department of music of Tufts College, of which Dr. Leo Rich Lewis 
is the head. The copy of the third edition used for the republication was lent by the 
Krauth Memorial Library of the Philadelphia Seminary. Support for the project came 
from the Fletcher Fund of Tufts College, and from libraries and musicians who ade 
by their subscriptions. 

This collection is an important item in a special department of musicology. In 
the main the form of the chorale which is represented in it is the later version, which 
is regular and metrical, but which is freed from some of the superficial embellishments 
which were included in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. Additional to the 
reprint of the 1876 edition are several pages from the first edition of 1844, which 
clearly show the differences in taste which prevailed at the two dates. 

Comparison of the metrical chorale with the earlier, rhythmical form is also 
possible in a few cases, where both versions are included (eg., “Allein Gott in der Hoh 
sei Ehr,” at number 111). It may be observed that the Common Service Book has 
followed the earlier and freer form of chorale, to the delight of all who know its 
beauty and superiority. 

Noteworthy in the present collection are interludes, printed at the ends of certain 
chorales, intended for use between the stanzas of the hymns; also, variant endings for 
different stanzas.’ Another interesting feature is an historical appendix (pp. 213-227), 
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consisting of a brief glossary of terms, and a calendar of important dates in the history 
of evangelical church song (persons and hymnbooks). The calendar extends to the 
year 1844. Several pages of errata, included in the body of the 1876 edition, have been 
transferred to the back cover for convenient reference. 

Professor Rich is to be congratulated for his accomplishment in getting this 
collection reprinted. People who are interested in the history of the chorale will find 
it a useful book to acquire. An edition for students, in paper covers, will be available 
in the near future. 

GrorcE R. SELTZER 


Folk Hymns of America. Collected and arranged by Annabel Morris Buchanan. New 
York: J. Fischer and Brothers, 1938. $1.25. 


The essential burden of this book is a thesis concerning folk music in America. 
Roughly, the point of it is that folk music is not the exclusive property and result of 
illiteracy, but rather the expression of a culture. The writer believes American folk 
music to have originated in the metrical versions of the Psalms. These were altered 
in the early days of our country because of the lack of printed books. The tunes thus 
became traditionalized. As people migrated toward the South and West they took 
their songs with them. Thus the folk music of the South, including the Negro 
“Spiritual,” is directly related to the metrical versions of the Psalms sung in England 
and New England in the eighteenth century. 

The book contains fifty hymns with music. Each hymn has its traditional tune, and 
in a separate section critical and historical notes. The music is all in the manner of 
the old ecclesiastical modes. There is a good list of sources and sufficient bibliography. 

J. E. SANDERSON 


A Sacramental Umverse, Being a Siudy of the Metaphysics of Experience. By Archibald 
Allen seal edited by J. W. Scott. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1939. $5. ; 


The sudden death of Professor Bowman, in June, 1936, removed from the field of 
creative scholarship in Great Britain one of its greatest philosophers. He was born in 
Scotland in 1883, trained in Glasgow, after which he spent one year in Germany. He 
began his career as a teacher in his home university of Glasgow, where he enjoyed 
a growing reputation until he was called to Princeton in 1910. In America he exerted 
a wide influence; his classes grew rapidly, and soon he was made chairman. of. the 
division of Philosophy. In 1926 he accepted a call to the faculty of his home university, 
where he spent ten profitable years. His fame and influence grew; he drew students 
not only from Great Britain but also from foreign lands. 

In 1934 he was called to deliver the Venuxem Lectures at Princeton; this book 
presents the material of those lectures. Unfortunately, only the first part was prepared 
by him for the press; the remainder was put together from his lecture notes by 
Professor Scott of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

The book is significant because of its searching analysis of the implications of 
experience, because of its keen criticism of the philosophical teachings of such men 
as Santayana, Whitehead, Holt, and Alexander (this section alone is a significant 
contribution to current philosophical thought), and because of his militant assertion 
of the reality of the spiritual or personal in the world order in which we live. 

_ As a result, this book by Professor Bowman stands in sharp contrast with much 
of the philosophical literature of our day. It is another very significant voice of protest 
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against a popular tendency to emphasize and exhalt the mechanical order at the expense 
of the spiritual order of reality. Fortunately, books of‘ this type have been increasing 
rapidly of late. 

The expressed purpose of Professor Bowman is “to obtain a general impression 
of the world as a whole in a perspective determined by the recognition of personality 
—or, as I prefer to say, spirit—as a distinctive mode of being.” 

“My suggestion is not that our acquaintance with spiritual beings can in any way 
be utilized by the sciences, but that when the sciences have done their utmost, when, 
ideally speaking, they have reached their limit of comprehensiveness and exactitude, 
there remain essential aspects of truth about the world that lie, and must necessarily 
lie, forever beyond their ken. It is with these aspects that I wish to deal. . .. The 
problem that lies before us, therefore; rests upon the assumption that there is a way 
of knowing the world that is not the scientific way.” If you think your world through 
to the ultimate implications of experience you will arrive at a personal God. 

This book has symptomatic importance; our age is weary of mechanistic ultimates 
that leave no room for spirit and its values. 

SAMUEL G. HEFELBOWER 


Personal Vignettes of a Long Pastorate. By Luther D. Gable. Published privately, 
1940. 100 pages. 


The reader of this message of Dr. Gable can feel the beating of the warm heart of 
a genuine pastor within the words of each page. The opening vignette pictures the mind 
of a theological student facing his first call. It climbs to the beautiful picture of a 
mellowed man of God. One of the attractive accounts is the unfailing friendship of 
Pastor Gable with a priest of the Roman Catholic Church working in the same neighbor- 
hood. After forty years of hard work, this Lutheran minister can truthfully say: “A 
pastor’s life is the most fascinating thing in the world.” The author tells his experiences 
like a true preacher. He even speaketh the Word, whether he is describing a visit to 
Athens, or the wedding of a young couple who did not believe in death. 

The volume includes the last sermon preached by Dr. Gable in St. Stephen’s Church 
in Brooklyn, April 16, 1939. It was heard by 700 people at the service of confirmation 
of sixty catechumens. The text was Malachi 3:17, and the topic “My Jewels.” The 
final pastoral letter to the people of the church he served for forty-two years is a 
precious human document. 

The church and the country need more such pastors who are also priests and 
prophets of God. 


H. D. Hoover 


The Amazing Story of Repeal. By Fletcher Dobyns. Chicago: Willett, Clark, and 
Company, 1940. 458 pages. $3. 


The real purpose of the study which led to the publication of this volume was “an 
exposé of the power of propaganda.” The book is the record of this careful investiga- 
tion. Its conclusions are based on well documented facts. Among these are the 5,088 
pages of testimony in government vaults at Washington. This was the report of the 
Lobby Investigation Committee, U. S. Senate, 71st Congress, 2nd Session. 

Lawyer Dobyns took up this painstaking study to answer the question: “Why was 
the 18th amendment repealed?” What he discovered amazed him as much as it will 
amaze the reader of this book. “Mr. Dobyns shows conclusively that a small group 
of powerful financiers, hoping to do away with their personal and corporate income 
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taxes by the repeal of prohibition and the taxing of beer and hard liquors, organized 
and conducted a nation-wide propaganda movement, resorting to every method of 
deception, coercion and distortion that professional propagandists could devise and 
unlimited money could buy. He cites names, dates, places. He tells a story of colossal 
greed which deliberately flouted the will of the people, corrupted every area of American 
life, took the underworld as its ally and thrust slimy fingers into the highest places in 
the country. And behind every word of this amazing story stands an immovable 
rampart of fact and sworn testimony !” 

The book is valuable because it makes known the unjust methods used by the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, other organizations, and individuals 
to bring about the repeal. No longer can the liquor traffic supporters point the finger 
of scorn at the “intemperance” of temperance workers. They have shown themselves 
using unethical and dangerous methods to accomplish their selfish purposes. 

The book is timely, too, because the civilized world is now being attacked by vicious 
propaganda. It is still true that the “pen is mightier than the sword.” The grave danger 
we face today is that the pen so often is wielded by the same hand that holds the sword. 
If a study of the technique of propaganda will lead the general public to saner 
thinking, to the exercise of calm judgment, and to a clearer insight into right and wrong, 
then the efforts of Attorney Fletcher Dobyns will not have been in vain. 

: It is difficult to believe the evidence that shows how the masses have been duped 
and misled by propaganda and mechanical devices in the control of unscrupulous persons. 
But all this does not destroy our faith in the ultimate triumph of the right, in the 
abolition of injustice, and in the prohibition of destructive selfishness. 

H. D. Hoover 


A Preacher's Note-Book. By Paul Bull. London: S. P. C. K., 1936-1937. In six 
parts: x, 96; viii, 96; vi, 96; vi, 96; vii, 98; vii, 94 pages. ‘Each part, ls. 6d.; 
complete, 9s. 


This original and suggestive work is described in the sub-title in more complete 
fashion, “outline sermons and illustrations for every Sunday and Holy Day in the 
Church’s Year.” The texts of the outlines are freely chosen, and are in harmony with 
the teaching of the Day or Season of the year. Concerning his sketches the author 
writes, “A suggested outline may touch a spring in their minds (preachers’) which 
will enable them to construct a far better sermon... .” The illustrations are widely- 
chosen, and are cross-indexed for varied application. The volume is writen from an 
Anglican point of view. It combines a strong doctrinal quality with one which is 
practical and immediate. The preacher should find in it many helpful illustrations 
and points of departure in the construction of sermons and addresses. 

GrorcE R. SELTZER 


The Forgotten Gospel. By Cephas Guillett. Dobbs Ferry, New York: The Claremont 
Press, 1940. 395 pages. $2.50. 


The author contends that we have failed to try out the teachings of Jesus. This is 
true, in his judgment, not only in Communism and Fascism, but also in Democracy and 
so-called Christian civilization. The book indicates that both the church and the state 
in America as well as in Europe are on the defensive. Dr. Guillett’s main purpose is to 
apply the Gospel of Jesus to our times; “to show, in fact, that His pure ethic is quite 
applicable to business and diplomacy, to our political and economic life as a people, as 
well as to our personal life.” 
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Dr. Guillett has taught in normal schools, colleges, and universities. During the 
World War he was in charge of Y. M. C. A. huts in France. He is the nearest living 
relative of Henry D. Thoreau. 

The book emphasizes the theme that repentance and humility are the beginning of 
religion, under whose guidance we do what God wills. 

H. D. Hoover 


History of Trinity Lutheran Church, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. By Richard Byers 
Martin. Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publication House, 1940. 85 pages. 


This interesting story of the beginning and growth of a>virile congregation should 
inspire many others to prepare and publish the history of the noble endeavors of the 
fathers and mothers in the faith. In addition to the record of the religious life and 
service of the church, this history throws light on community conditions and the rela- 
tion of the church to the same. One of the most valuable sections of the book pre- 
sents an interesting biographical sketch of each of the fifteen pastors who served this 
influential church. The author has done a valuable service in writing this accurate 
history of the loyal Lutherans of old Trinity Church yesterday and today. 

H. D. Hoover 


Forgiveness. Decisive Issue in Protestant Thought. By Paul Lehmann. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1940. 234 pages. $2. 


The author of this treatise on the idea of forgiveness in Protestant thought is a 
member of the Evangelical and Reformed Church and a graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary, from which he also received a Doctorate of Theology. The subject of his 
treatise was first suggested to him by Professor John Baillie to whom, as well as to 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr and Professor Wilhelm Pauck in Chicago, he expresses 
his gratitude for “the unconditional dispensation of enriching insight, solid learning, 
and patient debate.” A traveling fellowship granted him by the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary made possible a study of the dialectical theology under the 
guidance of its foremost leaders, Professor Karl Barth in Bonn and Professor Emil 
Brunner in Zurich. The author is now professor of Religion at Elmhurst College 
where the manuscript of the book, for which Reinhold Niebuhr has written an introduc- 
tory Foreword, was finally completed. 

Professor Lehmann treats of his subject in seven chapters of which the opening 
chapter defines as the central issue in Protestant thought the questiorf whether forgive- 
ness is fundamentally an “unheard-of miracle,” or whether it is something other, some- 
thing less than that. Forgiveness of sin or justification by faith, which means essentially 
the same thing, is unquestionably the heart of the Gospel which was preached and 
taught by Paul and rediscovered by Luther. But in the subsequent development of 
Protestant thought this central issue of the Christian message, which is the genuine 
expression of dynamic Protestantism, was almost entirely ignored. The development 
can be directly traced to the influence of the Enlightenment upon Protestant thought. 
The Enlightenment sealed the doom of Protestant orthodoxy. But it also brought 
about such radical changes in the interpretation of religion that a wholly new founda- 
tion for theological thinking was the result. The two hundred years which haye passed 
witness the vain struggle to lift Christian preaching, Christian thinking, and Christian 
living out of the impasse in which they find themselves. The two most important 
moyements in this direction are represented by the theologies of Albrecht Ritschl and 
Karl Barth. Ritschl, the exponent of theological liberalism, may still be said to 
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dominate the thinking of the leading theologians of the English speaking world. But 
Ritschl’s endeavor to restore to the Reformation doctrine of forgiveness its rightful 
place has failed in more than one respect because he did not succeed in freeing him- 
self from the interpretation of religion which was given by the Enlightenment—“man 
wants forgiveness and man forgives himself.’ Karl Barth has shattered this illusion. 
Like the Reformation itself, his theology is a reaffirmation of the great original 
theological treatise on the gospel of forgiveness, the epistle by Saint Paul to the 
Romans.’ Dialectical thinking enables Barth to protect his conception of Christianity 
from the reverses which ultimately buried Ritschl’s view of it beneath the theory of 
the religion of the Enlightenment. At the same time, it opens new horizons of forgive- 
ness. In forgiveness the grace of God comes to man as pure act, as sheer miracle, it 
comes to him as the crisis of his existence. And the man to whom it comes is the 
man who is not yet what he is. It also comes to man as faith. Faith is not experience, 
belief, conviction, or whatever one chooses to add to the list of human subjective 
possibilities. Faith, real faith, the faith which receives this forgiveness, is an intransi- 
tive, like the guilt which makes forgiveness necessary. Finally, the grace of God comes 
to man in Christ. My forgiveness for the sake of Christ becomes God’s great plus 
which suspends the great minus of human existence, even while affirming it. In the 
act of forgiveness my unrighteousness is not accounted unto me. Instead, there is 
reckoned unto me the righteousness of another. I actually am, that which I actually am 
not. The Cross of Christ denotes the negation of man’s life. But the Cross is followed 
by the Resurrection, and grace is the power of the resurrection that is to come. How- 
ever, the theology of Barth is not the last word to be spoken in the present theological 
situation. Barth is not always true to himself. In his numerous writings he has not 
infrequently changed his former position. Moreover, as his controversy with Brunner 
shows, in his theology there seems to be no room for an anthropology. He has allowed 
the implications of his doctrine of redemption to imperil the reality of the doctrine of 
creation. The theological reconstruction which is so sorely needed today will have to 
preserve certain permanent values in Ritschl’s theology without adopting with un- 
qualified eagerness the alternative which the theology of Karl Barth has supplied. 

It is hoped that the foregoing brief sketch will give the reader a fairly good idea 
of what the author of this monograph has tried to accomplish. But in all fairness to 
the reader, it should also be said that unless he has a trained mind and is somewhat 
familiar with dialectical terminology and reasoning he may find the reading of this 
book a rather laborious task which requires intense application and may easily become 
tiresome. Even so, he will at times come across a sentence or passage which is puzzling 
to him and, to say the least, obscure as to its real meaning. The author, though not an 
uncritical admirer of Barth, shares with both Ritschl and Barth the common experience 
that they are misunderstood even by those who have a sympathetic mind. Another 
point of criticism, which weighs much more heavily, is the low estimate in which the 
theology of the Reformation and the post-Reformation age is held by the author. To 
dismiss the theological labors of Protestant Orthodoxy with a few slighting remarks 
is neither just nor true to the historical facts. To the theologians of that time, as to 
Luther himself, the gospel of forgiveness or justification by faith was the one article 
with which the church must stand and fall. The chief merit of Professor Lehmann’s 
book is the recognition of the fact that this article still is the sure foundation upon 
which genuine Christian preaching and genuine Christian piety are based. But we have 
learned this truth neither from Ritschl nor from Barth. We have learned it from 
Luther and from Paul. 

' Professor Lehmann has done a creditable piece of work into which much painstaking 
labor and penetrating thought has gone. It is well documented and may be studied 
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with profit especially by those who want to familiarize themselves with the views 
expressed by Karl Barth in his numerous writings. Many of these writings have not 
been translated into English. But his views are presented here in copious quotations 
from these writings in the author’s own translation. 

H. OFFERMANN 


The Faith We Live. By Albert Edward Day. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1940. 
256 pages. $2. 


A companion volume to The Faith We Declare by Dr. Lewis, both books presenting 
Fondren lectures delivered at the Southern Methodist University. Dr. Day confesses 
that for him “Faith is not a defiance of-appearances and a desperate affirmation of a 
God dimly seen, but the technique of deliverance from the bondage imposed by fear 
and desire, and the strategy of peace and power. .. . The faith we live ‘is conditioned by 
‘The God of our Faith.’” 

We have first a portrayal of the God of Dr. Day’s faith in seven chapters and 
then, in part two, the technique in “The Faith We Live.” 

He speaks of faith as repose, not strain; facing reality, not wishful thinking; prayer- 
ful action, not credulity. There is much that is good. His volume would have been 
even better without the apparent influence of Wiemann, which appears again and 
again, and the still-further-west influence of a California religious atmosphere in which 
he is not altogether comfortable but which he seeks to change with a perfumed spray 
which somewhat neutralizes its disinfectant properties. It would be interesting to 
compare and contrast Elert’s “Hidden God” with his “Stranger God,” and his “Sturdy 
God” with the Righteous God of the prophets and of Paul. 

I know that I am queer, but I cannot enthuse over a book chuck full of quotations 
and illustrations. They somehow get in the way of logical thinking. For those who 
like them the book is a real thesaurus. 

E. P. PFATTEICHER 


The Presbyterian Conflict. By Edwin H. Rian. Grand Rapids, Michigan: W. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1940. 342 pages. $2. 


The history of the controversy between Fundamentalism and Modernism in the 
Presbyterian Church is reviewed in this book. The volume opens, after an inadequate 
sketch of “the beginnings of unbelief’ (i.e., of Modernism), with Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s famous sermon, “Shall the Fundamentalists Win?” and the Auburn Affirmation 
of 1923. It carries through to an account of the formation of the Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church in 1936 and the subsequent controversies over church property rights. Between 
1923 and 1936 Princeton Seminary was reorganized, Westminster Seminary was founded, 
an Independent Board for Presbyterian Foreign Missions was set up, and a number of 
Fundamentalists were tried by ecclesiastical courts and suspended from the ministry 
in the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. This whole series of 
events, the high points of which were familiar to newspaper readers of the last two 
decades, is presented in a clear and straightforward manner. 

The author is at present president of the Board of Trustees of Westminster 
Theological Seminary. He was an observer and then a participant in the controversy. 
This, he feels, has equipped him in a peculiar way to interpret the course of the conflict. 
“Frankly this book is written from the standpoint of one who believes whole-heartedly 
in historic, Biblical Christianity even though some of his theological studies were 
pursued at the universities of Marburg and Berlin where Modernism was most ably 
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presented. Furthermore, it is true that the author was one of those involved in the 
Presbyterian conflict, but it is his hope that this historical survey is a fairly dispassionate 
exposition of the events in that struggle. While a participant may be somewhat 
prejudiced in his opinion, it is also true that a first-hand witness knows more of the 
facts.” It is unfortunate that Mr. Rian was not always objective in his use of terms 
which he applies to those with whom he disagrees. He is unsparing in his criticism, 
not only of those whom he calls “unbelievers,” but also of those who do not share 
his militant spirit although they are quite as ardent “Bible Christians” as he is. 

The volume is exceedingly useful to anyone who wishes to gain an insight into the 
conflict which has disturbed the life of the Presbyterian Church in recent years. It 
is instructive in pointing out how doctrinal matters were obscured by their relation to 
constitutional questions. Presbyterians have always been skillful parliamentarians, and 
it is interesting to observe how much this controversy revolved around parliamentary and 
legal technicalities. John Gresham Machen was himself an astute ecclesiastical lawyer 
as well as a learned theologian. His book is dedicated to his memory since he “played 
the leading role in the Presbyterian conflict.’ There is an appendix of pertinent 
documents and an index. 

T. G. Tappert 
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